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THE STEADFAST LADYE. 
BY MRS. F. P, FELLOWS. 


“ Busk and boune, Ladye! 
ye, busk and boune ! 

For here comes a braw gallant 
Riding through the toune : 

—— through the toune, Ladye, 
Clad all in cramoisie, 

With thy colours in his barret-cap, 
For he comes a-wooing thee !”” 


“Now nay, now nay, good nourrice, 

Now nay, this must not be ; 

I hae plighted troth wi’ Jamie, 
Under the trysting-tree ; 

I hae plighted troth wi’ Jamie, 

en we twa were alane, 

And maiden will I gang for aye, 

Till Jamie be my ain.” 


“Young Jamie’s but a laird’s son, 

A simple lad is he, 

And this great Earl Dowglas, 
Lord o’ the West countree. 

QO! grant me this, my dear-lo’ed bairn, 
Ere I lay down to dee, 

I may see ye wear the crownet fair 
O’ all the West countree.” 


“ Full costly is the crownet 
1 fle hee he Fed, rod row 
rose ‘ 
r at glints amid my hair : ” 
’T was Jamie pulled the red, red rose 
To deck my tresses fair, 
The red, red rose he gaed to me :— 
What can I want for mair? 


“ Gae tell, gae tell Earl Dowglas, 

As he rides on sae braw, 

He cannot hae my heart and hand, 
I’se gi’en them baith awa. 

Then hie ye to yon bonny brae, 
Where Jamie or for me, 

And bid him meet his ain true love 
Under the trysting-tree.”’ 


‘ 


Te 


MY WINTER-GARDEN. 


BY A MINUTE PHILOSOPHER. 

(We may safely set the Philosopher down as Charles Kingsley —£d. Alb.) 

So, my friend : you ask me to tell you how I contrive to support this 
monotonous country life ; how, fond as I am of excitement, adventure, 
society, scenery, art, literature, I go cheerfully through the daily routine 
of a commonplace country profession, never requiring a six-weeks’ holi- 
day ; not caring to see the Continent, hardly even to spend a day In 
London ; having never yet actually got to Paris. 

You wonder why I do not grow dull as those round me, whose talk is 
of bullocks—as indeed mine is often enough ; why I am not by this time 
“all over blue mould ;” why I have not been tempted to bury myself in 
my study, and live a life of dreams among old books. 

I will tell you. I ama minute philosopher. I am possibly, after all, 
& man of small mind, content with small pleasures. So much the better 
for me. Meanwhile, I can understand your surprise, though you cannot 
understand my content. You have played a greater game than mine ; 
have lived a life, perhaps, more fit for au Englishman ; certainly more 
in accordance with the taste of our common fathers, the Vikings, and 
their patron Odin “the goer,” father of all them that go ahead. You 
have gone ahead, and over many lands; and I reverence you for it, 
though I envy you not. You have commanded a regiment—indeed an 
army, and “ drank delight of battle with your peers ;” you have ruled 
Provinces, and done justice and judgment, like a noble Englishman as 
you are, old friend, among thousands who never knew before what jus- 
tice and judgment were. You have tasted (and you have deserved to 
taste) the joy of old David’s psalm, when he has hunted down the last of 
the robber lords of Palestine. ‘You have seen “a people whom you have 
not known, serve you. As soon as they heard of you, they obeyed you ; 
but the strange children dissembled with you :” yet before you, too, * the 

strange children failed, and trembled in their hill-forts.”” 

Noble work that was to do, and nobly you have done it ; and I do not 
Wonder that to a man who has been set to such a task, and given power 
to Carry it through, all smaller work must seem Lary d ; that such a 
man’s ag gree in that grand Indian land, and that free adven- 
turous Indian life, exciting the imagination, calling out all the self- 
help ana daring of a man, should have been on a par with your work ; 
that when you go a-sporting, you ask for no meaner preserve than the 

— forest, no lower park wall than the snow-peaks of the Hima- 

Yes; you have been a “ burra Shikarree” as well as a burra Sahib. 


You have played the ¢ game in your work, and killed the great 
ays in your play. How many tons of mighty monsters have you done 


, Since we two were schoolboys together, five-and-twenty years 
ago? How many starving villages have you fed with the flesh of ele- 
phant or buffalo? How many have you delivered from man-eating ti- 
= or wary old alligators, their craws full of poor girls’ bangles? 

ave you not been charged by rhinoceroses, all but ript up by boars ? 
Have you not seen face to face Ovis Ammon himself, the giant moun- 
tain cop primeval ancestor, perhaps, of all the flocks on earth? 
Your memories must be like those of Theseus and Hercules, fall of slain 
monsters. Your brains must be one fossiliferous deposit, in which buf- 
falo and samber, hog and tiger, rhinoceros and elephant, lie heaped to- 
gether, as the old ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs are heaped in the lias 
Tocks at Lyme. And therefore I like to think of you. I try to picture 
your feelings to myself. I spell over with my boy Mayne Reid’s delight- 
fal books, or the Old Forest , or Williams’s old iger Book, with 
ay pe 's plates, and ty | to the glory of a burra Shikarree ; and 
oy read and imagine, eel with Sir Hugh Evans, “a great disposition 


“7 Of that 


of bison and grizzly bear, mustang and big-horn, Blackfoot and Pawnee, 
and hopes of wild adventure in the Far West, which I shall never see ; 
for ere I was three-and-twenty I discovered, plainly enough, that my lot 
was to stay at home and earn my bread in a very quiet way ; that Eng- 
land was to be henceforth my prison or my palace, as I should choose to 
make it ; and I have made it, by Heaven’s help, the latter. 

I will confess to you, though, that in those first heats of youth, this 
little Eogland—or rather, this little patch of moor in which I have struck 
roots as firm as the wild fir-trees do—looked at moments rather like a 
prison than a palace ; that my foolish young heart would sigh, “ Oh! 
that I had wings’’—not as a dove, to fly home to its nest and croodle 
there—but as an eagle, to swoop wor | over land and sea, in a rampant 
and self-glorifying fashion, on which I now look back as altogether un- 
wholesome and undesirable. But the thirst for adventure and excite- 
ment was strong in me,as perhaps it ought to be in all at twenty-five. 
Others went out to see the glorious new worlds of the West, the glorious 
old worlds vf the East—why should not I? Others rambled over Alps 
and Apennines, Italian picture-galleries and palaces, filling their minds 
with fair memories—why should not I? Othersdiscovered new wonders 
in botany and zoology—why should not I? Others too, like you, ful- 
filled to the utmost that strange lust after the burra shikar, which even 
now makes my pulse throb as often as I see the stags’ heads in our 
friend A——’s hall: why should not I? It is not learnt in a day, the 
golden lesson of the Old Collect, to “ love the thing which is commanded, 
and desire that which is promised.” Not in a day: but in fifteen years 
one can spell out a little of its worth ; and when one finds one’s self on 
the wrong side of eight-and-thirty, and the first rey hairs begin to show 
on the temples, and one can no longer jump as high as one’s third but- 
ton—scarcely, alas! to any button at all; and what with innumerable 

ins, bruises, soakings and chillings, one’s lower limbs feel in a cold 
thaw much like an old post-horse’s, why, one makes a virtue of necessity ; 


ders, not in the Himalayas or Lake Ngami, but in the tarf on the lawn 
and the brook in the park ; and with good Alphonse Karr enjoys the ma- 
cro-microcosm in one Zour autour de mon jardin. 

For there it is, friend, the whole infinite miracle of nature in every 
tuft of if we have only eyes to see it, and can disabuse our minds 
unous phantom of el%e. Only recoltect thatgreat and sma’ 
are but relative terms ; that in truth nothing is great or small, save in 
proportion to the quantity of creative thought which has been exercised 
in making it ; that the fly who basks upon one of the trilithons of Stone- 
henge, is in truth infinitely greater than all Stonehenge together, though 
he may measure the tenth of an inch, and the stone on which he sits five 
and twenty feet. You differ from me? Be itso. Even if you prove me 
wrong I will believe myself in the right: I cannot afford to do other- 
wise. If you rob me of my faith in “ minute philosophy,” you rob me 
of a continual source of content, surprise, delight. 

So go your way and I mine, each working with all his might, and play- 
ing with all his might, in his own place and way. Remember only that 
though I never can come round to your sphere, you must some day come 
round to me in the day when wounds, or weariness, or merely, as I hope, 
a healthy old age, will shut you out for once and for all from burra shi- 
kar, whether human or quadruped—For you surely will not take to po- 
litics in your old age? I shall not surely live tosee you (as I saw many 
a fine fellow—woe’s me!—last year) soliciting the votes, not of the peo- 
ple, but of the snobocracy, on the ground of your having neither policy, 
nor priociples, nor even opinions, upon any matter in heaven or earth? 
—Then in that day will you be forced, my friend, to do what I have 
done this many a year ; to refrain your soul and keep it low. You will 
see more and more the depth of human ignorance, the vanity of human 
endeavours. You will feel more and more that the world is going God’s 
way, and not yours, or mine, or any man’s ; and that if you have been 
allowed to do good work on earth, that work is probably as different 
from what you fancy it as the tree is from the seed whence it springs. 
You will grow content, therefore, not to see the real fruit of your la- 
bours ; because if you saw it you would probably be frightened at it, and 
what is very good in the eyes of God would not be very good in yours ; 
and content, also, to receive your discharge, and work and fight no more, 
sure that God is working ond fighting whether you are in hospital or in 
the field. And with this growing sense of the pettiness of human strug- 
gles will grow on you a respect for eimple labours, a thankfulness for 
simple pleasures, a sympathy with simple people, and possibly my trusty 
friend, with me and my little tours about that moorland which I call my 
winter-garden, and which is to me as full of glory and of instruction as 
the Himalaya or the Punjab are to you, and in which I contrive to find 
as much health and amusement as I have time for—and who ought to 
have more? 

I call the said garden mine, not because I own it in any legal sense 
(for only in & few acres have I a life interest), but in that higher sense 
in which ten thousand. people can own the same thing, and yet no man’s 
right interfere with another’s. To whom does the Apollo Belvedere be- 
long, but to all who have eyes to see its beauty? So does my winter- 
garden ; and therefore to me among the rest. 

And therefore (which is a gain to a poor man) my pleasure in it is a 
very cheap one. So are all those of a minute philosopher, except his 
microscope. But my winter-garden, which is far larger, at all events, 
than that famous one at Chatsworth, costs me not one penny in keeping 
up. Poor, did I call myself? Is it not true wealth to have all I want 
without paying for it? Is it not true wealth, royal wealth, to have some 
twenty gentlemen and noblemen, nay, even royal personages, planting 
aad improving for me? Is it not more than royal wealth to have sun 
and frost, gulf-stream and south-westers, laws of geology, philology, 
physiology, and other ologies—in a word, the whole universe and the 
powers thereof, day and night, paving, planting, roofing, lighting, co- 
louring my winter garden for me, without my even having the trouble 
to rub a magic ring and tell the genie to go to work? 

Yes. Iam very rich, as every man may be who will. In the doings 
of our little country neighbourhood I find tragedy and comedy, too fan- 
tastic, sometimes too sad, to be written down. In the words of those 
whose talk is of bullocks, I find the materials of all possible metaphysic, 
and long weekly that I had time to work them out. In fifteen miles of 
moorland I find the materials of all possible physical science, and long, 
too, that I had time to work out one smallest segment of that great 
sphere. How can I be richer, if I have lying at my feet all day a thou- 
sand times more wealth than I can use? 

Some people—most people—in these run-about railway days, would 
complain of such a life, in such a “ narrow sphere,” go they call it, as 

monotonous. Very likely it isso. But is it to be complained of on that 
account ? Is monotony in itself an evil? Which is better, to know 
many places ill, or to know one place well? Certainly—if a scientific 
habit of mind be a gain—it is only by exhausting as far as possible the 
significance of an individual phenomenon (is not that sentence a truly 
scientific one in its magniloquence ?)—that you can discover any glimpse 
of the significance of the universal. Even men of boundless knowledge, 





! For there were times, full many a year ago, when my brains were full 

















like Humboldt, must have had once their speciality, their pet subject, or 
they would have, strictly speaking, no knowledge atall. The volcanos 


and if one still lusts after sights, takes the nearest, and looks for won-. 


of Mexico, patiently and laboriously investigated in his youth, were to 
Humboldt, bly, the key of the whole Cosmos. I learn more, study- 
ings See over again the same Bagshot sand and gravel heaps, than 
I should by roaming all Europe in search of new geologic wonders, 
Fifteen years have I been puzzling at the same poser: oil and have on- 
ly guessed at @ few of the answers. What sawed out the edges of the 
moors into long narrow banks of gravel? What cut them off all flat 
atop? What makes Z,rica ciliaris grow in one soil, and the branches in 
another? How did three species of Club-moss—one of them quite an 
Alpine ee down here, all the way from Wales perhaps, upon this 
isolated pateh of gravel? Why did tbat one patch of Carex arenariara 
settle in the Only square yard for miles and miles which bore sufficient 
rememblance to its native sandhill by the sea-shore, to make it comfort- 
able? Why did Myosurus minimus, which I bad hanted for in vain for 


fourteen yi appear by dozens in the fifteentb, upon a new-made bank 
which had mn at least for two hundred years a farm-yard gateway ¢ 
Why does i erally rain here from the south-west, not when the baro- 
meter falls, Bat when it begins to rise again? =Why—why is everythin 

which liegunder my feet all day long !—I don’t know ; and you can’t tall 


me. And til I have found = cannot complain of monotony, with 
still pore oll gael waiting to be explained, and so to create no- 
velty a 4 ; 

: tony is pleasant in itself; morally pleasant, and mo- 
rall riage is monotonous :, but there is much, I trust, to be 
said in holy wedlock. Living in the same house is monoto- 
nous: removes, say the wise, are as bad asa fire. Locomotion 
is regar@ed ag‘an evil by our Litany. The Litany, as usual, is right. 
“ Those who travel by land or sea’”’ are to be obyects of our pity and our 
prayers ; and ido pity them. I delight in that same monotony. It 


saves ¢ + and a host of bad passions. It gives a man the biessed 
invigorating feeling that te is at home ; that he has roots, deep and 
wide, 8 down into all he sees ; and that only the Being who will do 


nothing cruebor useless can tear them up. It is pleasant to look down 
on the same day after day, and say, I know all that lies beneath 
and all beneath know me, If i want a friend, I know where to find 


him ; if work done, I know who will doit. It is pieasant and 
fr opel gr bday: eorered whe #0 bone 
ft } in sprig same ; 3" e 
flowers, aud broken (if they be stiff ones) by the same gaps. Pleasant 


and good it is to ride the same horse, to sit in the same chair, to wear 
the same old coat. That man who offered twenty pounds reward for a 
lost carpet bag fuil of old boots was a sage, and I wish I knew him. Why 
should one chaage one’s place, any more than one’s wife or one’s children? 
Is a hermit-crab, slipping his tail out of one strange shell into an- 
other, in the hopes of its fitting him a little better, either a dignified, 
safe, or graceful animal? No ; George Riddler was a true philosopher. 
Let vules go sarching vur and nigh, 
We bides at Whgm, my dog and I ; 
and become there, not only wiser, but more charitable ; for the oftener 
- sees, the better one knows ; and the better one knows, the more one 
oves. 

It is au easy philosophy ; especially in the case of the horse, where a 
man cannot afford more than one, as I cannot. To owna stud of horses, 
after all, is not to own horses at all, but riding machines. Your rich 
man who rides Crimoea in the morning, Sir Guy in the afternoon, and 
Sultan to-morrow, and something else the next day, may be a very gal- 
lant rider: but it isa question whether he enjoys the pleasure which one 
horse gives to the poor man who rides him day after day ; one horse, 
who is not aslave,but a friend ; who has learnt all his tricks of voice, hand, 
heel, and knows what his master wants, even without being told ; who 
will bear with his master’s infirmities, and feels secure that his master 
will bear with his in turn. 

Possibly, after all, the grapes are sour ; and were one rich, one would 
do even as the rich are wont ; but still, I am a minute philosopher. And 
therefore, thisafternoon, aftér [have done the same work, visited the same 
people, and said the same words to them, which I have done for years 
past, and shall, I trust, for many a year to come, I shall go wandering 
out into the same winter-garden on the same old mare ; and think the 
same thoughts, and see the same fir-trees, and meet perhaps the same 
good fellows hunting of their fox, as I have done with full content this 
many a year ; and rejoice, as I said before, in my own bouudless wealth, 
who have the whole universe to look at,without being charged one penny 
for the show. 

As I have said, the grapes may be sour, and I enjoy the want of luxu- 
ries only because I cannot get them ; but if my self-deception be useful 
to me, leave it alone. 

No one is less inclined to depreciate that magnificent winter-garden at 
the Crystal Palace: yet let me, if I choose, preter my own ; I argue that, 
in the first place, it is far larger. You may drive, I hear, through that 
grand one at Chatsworth for a quarter of amile. You may ride through 
mine for fifteen miles on end. I prefer, too, to any glass roof which Sir 
Joseph Paxton ever planned, that dome above my head some three miles 
high, of soft dappled grey and yellow cloud, through which the vast 
lattice-work whereof the blue sky peeps, and sheds down tender gleams 
on yellow bogs and softly rounded heather knolls, and pale chalk-ranges 
gleaming far away. But above all, I glory in my evergreens. What win- 
ter-garden can compare for them with mine? True, I have but four 
kinds—the Scotch fir, the holly, furze, and the heath ; and by way of re- 
lief to them, only brows of brown fern, sheets of yellow bog-grass, and 
hear and there a leafless birch, whose purple tresses are even more lovely 
to my eye than those fragrant green ones which she puts on ia spring. 
Well: in painting as in music, what effects are more grand than those 
produced by the scientific combination, in endlessly new variety, of 
a few simple elements? Enough for me is the one purple birch, the 
bright hollies round its stem sparkling with scarlet beads; the furze- 
patch, rich with its lace-work of interwoven light and shade, tipped here 
and there with a golden bud; the deep soft heather carpet, which in- 
vites you to lie down and dream for hours; and behind all, the wall, of 
red fir-stems, and the dark fir-roof with its jagged edges a mile long, 
against the soft grey sky. he 

An ugly straight-edged, monotonous fir plantation? Well, I like it, 
outside and inside. I need no saw-edge of mountain peaks to stir up my 
imagination with the sense of the sublime, while I can watch the saw- 
edge of those fir peaks against the red-sunset. They are my Alps ; little 
ones, it may be: but after all, as I asked before, what is size? A phantom 
of our brain ; an optical delusion. Grandeur, if you will consider wisely, 
consists in form, and not in size: and to the eye of a philosopher, the 
curve drawn on a paper two inches long, is just as magnificent, just as 
symbolic of divine mysteries and mel , a8 when embodied in the span 
of some cathedral roof. Have you eyes to see? Then lie down on the 
grass, and look near enough to see something more of what is to be seen ; 
and you will find tropic jungles in every — foot of turf; mountain 
cliffs and debacles at the mouth of every rabbit burrow ; dark strids, tre- 
mendous cataracts, “deep glooms and sudden glories,” in every foot- 
broad rill which wanders through the turf. All is there for you to see, 











if you will but rid yourself of “ that idol of space ;” and nature, as every 
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earth. I will not tell even you of that, old 


easterly ke. 
the us Ttself be colder : but grander still, as well as softer, is the} 7 
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trout in the nearest chalk 


may be heard. Not a sound; and not a movin 


iver in the slant sun-rays. Did a spider run over those dead leaves, 


soft footfall of the mare upon the fir-needles, jar my ears. I seem alone 
in a dead world. Ad 


and currents unnumbered circulate in every bough, quickened by some 
undiscovered miracle ; around me every fir-stem is distilling strange 


juices, which no laboratory of man can make; and where my dull eyes! not as far as he can (business permitting, of course, in a business coun- 
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their horses: and could tell you many a ae <a: but shall 
again. — pony nm man, and lien seas gallant 

are v ver, Or or very an . 
le memories, and faces which I shall never see again upon this) yon ; bat they are enough company oh or any one ; and each 
has his own specialilé, for which I like him. 
It has two notes, two keys rather, that Eolian-harp of fir-needles above | for fifteen years, and sat many an hour beside his father’s death-bed. I 

my head ; pogentings on Be wind is cnet as west, te needles dry or wet. | am godfather 

his to-day is shriller, more cheerfal, warmer in sound, | pont, as I have the hounds, gro’ 


in which the south-west wind roars on, rain-laden, over| weather-beaten faces. That red coat there, I knew him when he was a 
forest, and calls me forth—being a minute philosopher—to catch schoolboy ; and now he is a captain in the Guards, and won his Victoria 
“stream. s Cross at Inkermann : that bright 
The breeze is gone awhile ; and I am in perfect cape ning as the hardest rider, for many a mile round ; one who plays, as he works, 
ol ; with all his 
none. The absence of animal life is solemn, startling. That ring-dove dragoons. So might that black coat, who now brews 
who was cooing half-a-mile away, has hushed his moan; that flock of} stands up for the poor at the Board of Guardians, and rides, like the 
long-tailed titmice, which were twinging and pecking about the fir-cones) preen coat, as well as he works. That other black coat is a county 
& few minutes since, are gone ; and now there is not even a gnat tO/ banker: but he knows more of the fox than the fox knows of himself, 
b and where the hounds are, there will he be this day. That red coat has 
almost fancy I could hear his footfall. The creaking of the saddle, the | hunted kangaroo in Australia: that one has—but what matter to you 
who each man is? Enough that each can tell me a good story, welcome 
world : and yet so full of life, if I had eyes to| me cheerful , and 
see! Above my head every fir-needle is breathing, breathing, for ever, | feling of oo 

































which had held the dust of which we are made from falling into dissolu- 
tion has fled, and the body begins to return to the elements. All at- 
tempts that have been made to arrest this process have been miserable 
failures. Our author thus alludes to some of these :— 

“In the maseum of the Royal College of Surgeons ia London may be 
seen the first wife of one Martian Van Butchell, who, at her husband’s re- 
quest, was embalmed by Dr. William Hunter and Mr. Carpenter, in the 
year 1775. No doubt extraordinary pains were taken to preserve both 
form and feature ; and yet what a wretched mockery of a once lovely 
woman it now appears, with its shrunken and rotten-looking bust, its 
hideous, y-coloured face, and its remarkably fine set of teeth. Be- 
tween the fee’ remains of a green parrot—whether immolated or not 
at the — mistress drape try as o _ ae oni > 

mage, it is a ess repulsive-looking object than the larger y 
$ the side of Mrs. Van Butchell is the body of another woman, embalmed 
of | by a different process about the same period ; she is even more ugly than 
her neighbour. Then there are Egyptian mummies, rolled and unrolled 
and almost tumbling to pieces ; mummies from Pera and Teneriffe ; and 
one poor fellow from our Antipodes, who has been sun-baked by his 
friends, it being the custom of some Australian, tribes to let their dead 
dry and wither in the open air. He is tied up in a bundle, and looks 
about the most grotesquely horrible mummy of them all.” 


We set aside embalming, as an unsuccessful and revolting attempt to 
interfere with the purpose of Nature. Assuming it as certain and neces- 
sary that the body, deserted by the soul, must return to the elements, the 
question comes to be, How? It is evident that the question is one of no 
interest to the dead. It matters nothing to them in what manner the 
senseless abode which they have left shall be resolved and separated into 
the oxygen, bydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, of 
which it is composed. The important point is, that the physical dissolu- 
tion of the dead should take place under such conditions that it shall 
neither injure the health nor revolt the feelings of the living. And the 
ways in which it has been proposed, in all lands and ages, to attain this 
end, have in the main been two. The one is burial in the earth, where 
the body is laid unmutilated, and where whatever change may pass upo2 
it, is wrought unseen by the gentle hand of Nature. The other is the 
more iarmediately violent method of burning, by which dissolution is 
hurried on, and the only vestiges left at the end of a few minutes are a 
heap of innocuous ashes, Of these two systems, burning has been identi- 
fied with heathenism, while the Christian usage has been burial. As Sir 
Thomas Browne has remarked of the early Christians, “though they stickt 


, and not an littérateur. They 


That huntsman I have known 


to that whip’s child. I have seen the servants of the 
Ww 7 round me for two generations, and 
look on them as old friends—and like to look into their brave, honest, 


nm coat is the best farmer, as well 
might, and might have made a beau sabreur and colonel of 
good beer, and 


ve me out here, in the wild forest, the wholesome 
at home among friends. 

And I am going with them? 

Certainly. He who falls in with hounds running, and follows them 


a i not to give their bodies to be burnt in their lives, they detested that 
sees only death, the eye of God sees boundless life and motion, health pg either a or less = & man. : I, who am are | wee mode after death.” The funeral pyre dissipated the remains of ancient 
use. , ess, but a man like my neighbours, turn my horse’s head ina i ive s 

Slowly I wander on beneath the warm roof of the winter-garden, and nor imply ike my neig' , y heroes in air and ashes—the Christian usage has ever been to give “earth 


, to go. 
meditate upon that one word—Life ; and specially on_all that Mr. Lewes There is music, again, if you will listen, in the soft tread of these hun- 
dred horse-hoofs upon the spungy, vegetable soil. They are trotting 
“ We may consider Life itself as an ever-increasing identification with Nature. | now in “common time.’’ You may hear the whole Croats’ March (the 
arises, must draw light and} finest trotting march in the world) played by those iron heels ; the time, 
as it does in the Croats’ March, breaking now and then, plunging, jing- 
in those sepulchges, are placed in ling, struggling through heavy ground, bursting for a momeat into a 
a 


has written so well thereon of late—for instance— 


The simple cell, from which the plant or animal 

heat from the sun, nutriment from the surrounding world, or else it will remain 

eo, not alive, though latent with life; as the grains in the Egyptian 
ibs, which after lying thousands of years P 

the earth, and smile forth as golden wheat. What we call growth, is it not 

absorption of Nature, the identification of the individual with the uni- 


j 


ning of the creature to be united with the Creator? 
“ As with Life, so with know , Which is intellectual Life. In the early 
days of man’s history, Nature and her marvellous i with 





and reverent study of her laws could wean man from impatient specu- 


; and now, what is our intellectual activity based on, except on the more | and the heavy, steady thud—thud—thud—tells one even blindfolded that 
thorough mental absorption of Nature? When that absorption is completed, the | we are going. ° bd e bd bd 


mystic drama will be sunny clear, and all Nature’s processes be visible to man, 
as a Divine Effiuence and Life.” 
True: yet not all the truth. But who knows all the truth? 


looking too long and earnestly through the imperfect and sf no means 
achromatic lens. Enough. I will think of something else. 
of nothing at all— 

Stay. There was a sound at last ; a light footfall. 
A hare races towards us through the fe her 
of bat ars aloft to catch some sound b@tind 

short, and vanishes into the gloom. The 
listens, and looks u 
thing more coming ; I can trust the finer sense of the horse, to which 


i 
(and no wonder) the Middle Age attributed the power of seeing ghosts | 6! 
and fairies impalpable to man’s gross eyes. Beside, that hare was not | grass, and 


travelling in search of food. She was not “loping” along, looking 
around her right and left, but galloping steadily. She has been fright- 
ened : she has been put up: but what has put her up? And there, far 
away among the fir stems, rings the shriek of a startled black-bird. What 
has put him up? 


think still, after fifteen winters, that you can catch a fox? 
A fox, it is indeed ; a great dog-fox, as red as the firstems between 
which he glides. And yet his legs are black with fresh peat stains. He 
is a hunted fox: but he has not been up long. 
The mare stands like a statue: but 1 can feel her trembling between 
my knees. Positively he does not see us. He sits down in the middle 
of a ride, turns his great ears right and left, and then scratches one of 
them with his hind toot, seemingly to make it hear the better. Now he 
is up again and on. 
Beneath yon firs, some hundred yards away, standeth, or rather lieth, 
for it is ou dead flat ground, the famous castle of Malepartus, which be- 
held the base murder of Lampe, the hare, and many a seely soul beside. 
I know it well ; a patch of sand heaps, mingled with great holes, amid 
the twining fir roots ; ancient home of the last of the wild beasts. And 
thither, unto Malepartus safe and strong, trots Reinecke, where he hopes 
.to be snug among the labyrinthine windings, and innumerable starting- 
holes, as the old apologue has it, of his ballium, covert-way, and donjon 
keep. Full blown in self-satisfaction he trots, lifting his toes delicately, 
bal carrying his brueh aloft, as full of cunning and conceit as that world- 
ous ancestor of his, whose deeds of unchivalry were the delight, if not 

the model, of knight and kaiser, lady and burgher, in the Middle Age. 
Suddenly he halts at the great gate of Malepartus ; examines it with 
his nose; goes on to @ postern; examines that also, and then another, 
and another : while I perceive afar, projecting from every cave’s mouth, 
the red and green end of a new fir-faggot. At Reinecke! fallen is thy 
conceit, and fallen thy tail therewith. Thou hast worse foes to deal with 
than Bruin the bear, or im the wolf, or any foolish brate whom thy 
great ancestor outwitted. Man the many-counselled has been beforehand 
with thee ; and the earths are stopped. 
One moment he sits down to meditate, and scratches those trusty coun- 
sellors, his ears, as if he would tear them off, “ revolving swift thoughts 
in a crafty mind.” 
He has settled it now. He is up and off—and at what a pace! Out 
of the way, Fauns and Hamadryads, if any be left in the forest. What a 
pace! And with whata grace beside! 
Ob Reinecke, beautiful thou art, of a surety, in spite of thy great 
naughtivess. Art thou come fallen spirit, doomed to be hunted for thy 
sins in this life, and in some future life rewarded for thy swiftness, and 
, and cunning, by being made a very messenger ot the immortals? 

he knows? NotL 

I am rising fast to Pistol’s vein. Shall I ejaculate? Shall I notify? 
Shall | waken the echoes? Shall i break the grand silence by that 
scream which the vulgar view-halloo call ? 
It is needless; for louder and louder every moment swells up a 
sound which makes my heart leap into my mouth, and my mare into the 


Music? Well-beloved soul of Hullah, would that thou wert here 
this day, and not in St. Martin’s Hall, to hear that chorus, as it pours 
round the fir-stems, rings against the roof above, shatters up into a hun- 
dred echoes, till the air is live with sound! You love madrigals, and 
whatever Weelkes, or Wilbye, or Orlando Gibbons sang of old. So do 
I. Theirs is music fit for men: worthy of the age of heroes, of Drake 
and Raleigh, Spenser and bony) weogee but oh that you could hear this 
madrigal! If you must have ‘four parts,” then there they are. Deep- 
mouthed bass, rolling along the ground ; rich joyful tenor ; wild wistful 
alto ; and eins Se here and there above the throng of sounds, delicate 
treble shrieks and trills of trembling joy. I know not whether you cau 
fit it into your laws of music, any more than you can the song of that Ariel 
sprite who dwells in the Eolian harp, or the roar of the waves on the 


rock, or 
Myriads of rivulets hi through the la 
2a went eh Gee ies 







to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ;”” and the Christian prayer for many 
centuries has been, that “through the grave and gate of death we may 
pass to our joyful resurrection,” 


long. The hounds feather a moment round Malepartus, puzzled by the 
versal? And may we not, in speculative moods, consider Death as the grand im-| windings of Reinecke’s footsteps. Look at Virginal, five 
patience of the soul to free itself from the circle of individual activity—the| of the rest, as her stem flourishes, and her pace quickens. 

ginal! as after one whimper, she bursts out fall-mouthed, and the rest 
dash up and away in chorus, madder than ever, and we after them up 


ig were reg 
but a casual and care eye, or else with the merest wonder. It was late before | the ride. 
y 











abilant canter as it reaches a sound spot. But that time does not last 


ards ahead 
ark to Vir- 


Listen to the hoof-tune now. The common time is changed to triple ; 


We shall not dispute with our author that there is no essential con- 


nexion between burning and heathenism, or between burial and Christia- 
nity ; but the admitted fact that burying the dead has been the usage of 
the Christian Church, semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, is a weighty reason for 
retaining it in preference to the heathen rite, unless it can be shown that 
very great advantages would follow from the substitution of the one for 
the other. And the burden of proof, of course, lies with those who sug- 
gest a change. What, then, ure the grounds on which the “ Member of 
the College of Surgeons ’ advocates an alteration which sounds very 
startling at the first mention of it? 


The only consideration by which he recommends burning the dead is 


gled among men and horses, and cheered by occasional glimpses o 
white-spotted backs in front ; and every minute the pace quickens. Now 

NotI. “ We see through a glass darkly,” said St. Paul of old; and| the hounds swing off the ride, and through the fir-trees : and now it shall 
what is more, dazzle and weary our eyes, like clumsy microscopists, by | be seen who can ride the winter-garden. 







the sanitary one. The sole objection to burying the dead is, that to do so 
is a fearful source of peril to the living :— 

“Tt is proved beyond all doubt, that during the progress of that de- 

position which a body undergoes when buried, the elements of which 

it is composed, before entering into other and purer states, form certain 

putrid gases of so deadly a nature, that their inhalation in a concentrated 

state has been knowa to cause instant death ; while in a more diluted 


Going, and “ going to go.” For a mile of ride have I gms, be 
e 








will think | tasted of old, though sparingly, the joys of grass ; but this I do say, as 

said the gentlemen of the New Forest fifty years ago, in the days of its 

glory, when the forest and the court were one, that a man may be able 

t eyes full | to ride in Leicestershire, and yet not able to ride in the forest. It is one 
us, turns ting to race over grass, 

pricks up ther ears too, | coming up 

: but not the way the hare has gone. There is some-| where we are going now. If you will pay money enough for your horses ; 


or those of the realm, in Leicestershire, Rutland, or Northampton. But 
here more is wanted, and yet not so much. Not so much, because the 
pace is seldom as great: but more, because you are in continual petty 
Sr wi 2 danger, requiring continual thought, promptitude, experience. There it 
That, old mare, at sight whereat yoUr wise eyes widen till they are) is the best horse who wins ; but here it is the shrewdest man. Therefore, 
ready to burst, and your ears are first shot forward toward your nose, | jet him who is fearful and faint-hearted keep to the rides ; and not only 
and then laid back with vicious intent. Stand still, old woman! Do you! he put he who has a hot horse; he who 


heel, or a horse who knows not what heel means ; for this riding is more 


I make no comparisons. I feel due respect for “the counties.” Ihave 










































light or heavy, seeing a mile ahead of you, 
g up toa fence which, however ee, is honest, and another to nae 


f bi will keep them in racing condition ; and having done so, simply 
tick on (being, of course, a valiant man and true,) then you can ride 


Drink delight of battle with your peers, 


as no hand ; he who has no 


like Australian bush-coursing, or Bombay hog-hunting, than the pursuit 
of the wily animal over a civilized country, as it appears in Leech’s ini- 
mitable caricatures. 

Therefore, of the thirty horsemen, some twenty wisely keep the ride, 
and no shame to them. They can go well elsewhere; they will go 
well (certainly they will leave me behind) when we reach the enclo- 
sures three miles off: but here, they are wise in staying on ¢erra firma. 
But there are those who face terram infirmam. Off turns our master, 
riding, as usual, as if he did not know that he was riding at all, and there- 
by showing how well he rides. Off turns the huntsman ; the brave green 
coat on the mouse mare ; the brave black coat on the black mare. Mark 
those two last, if you do not know the country, for where the hounds are 
they will be to the last. Off turns a tall Irish baronet ; the red coat who 
has ridden in Australia; an old gentleman, who has just informed me 
that he was born close to Billesden-Coplow, and looks as if he could ride 
anywhere, even to the volcanos of moon, which must be a rough 
country, to look at it through a telescope. Off turns a gallant young 
Borderer, who has seen bogs and wolds ere now, but at present grows 
mustachios in a militia regiment at Aldershot : a noble youth to look at. 
May he prosper this ~~ and all days, and beget brave children to hunt 
with Lord Eicho when he is dead and gone. 

And off turn poor humble I, on the old screwed mare. I know I shall 
be left bebind, ridden past, possibly ridden over, laughed to scorn by 
swells on bundred-and-fifty-guinea horses ; but I know the winter-gar- 
den, and I want a gallop. Half-an-hour will do for me ; but it must be 
a half hour of mad, thoughtless animal life, and then, if [ can go no fur- 
ther, I will walk the mare home contentedly, and do my duty in that 
station of life'to which Providence has been pleased to call me. But 
while my hand finds aught to do, I must do it with all my might. Life 
is very short ; and the truest philosophy is, to waste none of it, but to 
cram the maximum of play, as a | as of work, into the minimum of 
time. 

So away we go through a labyrinth of fir-stems and, what is worse, fir- 
stumps, which need both your eyes and your horse’s at every moment ; 
and woe to the “ anchorite,” as old Bunbury names him, who carries his 
nose in the air, and his fore feet well under him. Woe to the self-willed 
or hard-hided horse who cannot take the slightest hint of the heel, and 
wince hind legs or fore out of the way of those jagged points which lie in 
wait for him. Woe, in fact, to all who are clumsy or cowardly, or in any- 
wise not “ masters of the situation.””—7o be concluded next week. 


ee 


BURNING THE DEAD. 

Beng the Dead: or, Urn Sepulture. Religiously, Socially, and Generall 
Considered ; with Suggestions for a Revival of the Practice, ae yo! Mea. 
= pee ea ery cone London : G. Philip and 


We lay down this little treatise (says a London critic) with very dif- 
ferent feelings from those with which we took it up. We judged from its 
title that it must have been written by a lunatic—we have found on 
reading it that it is written by a man possessing very considerable elo- 
quence, and as much common sense as the world at large is likely to ad- 
mit in a very independent and somewhat daring thinker. And although 
we have not been converted to the belief that burning the dead is, on the 
whole, preferable to burying them—and although we remain well assured 
that the system advocated in the publication under notice will never be 
erally adopted—still, the horror with which we had @ priori shrunk 
rom the notion of consiguing to devouring flames the mortal part of our 
di friends has been mitigated. We are eveu willing to acknow- 
it oa | ae ee 











se 
Bat music it is, A madrigal? Rather a whole opera of Der Freischutz| 


ver Jife has gone, decay begins—the mysterious something 


brio ward in proof of the evil conseque 
living’ from the proximity of places of public ifiterment. The foflow- 
ing passage is from a Parliamentary Report made by Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick :— 


form, they are productive of the most serious injury to health. These 
dreadful effluvia vary,much in their virulence according to circumstances ; 
and there is probably one particular stage of decomposition in which they 
attain their most fatal power.” 


We do not venture to quote a host of revolting facts which our author 
which result to the 


“ So certain as a body has wasted or disappeared, is the fact that a de- 


leterious gas has escaped. If the interments be so deep as to impede 
escapes at the surface, there is only the greater danger of escape by deep 
drainage, and the pollution of springs. * * 
formation is as to the precise qualities of the various products from 
drains, churchyards, and similar places, I have seen enough to satisfy me 
that in all such situations the fluids of the living system imbibe materials 
which, though they do not always produce great severity of disease, 
speedily induce a morbid condition, which, while it renders the body 
more prone to attacks of fever, is more especially indicated by the facility 
with which the fluids pass to a state of putrefaction, and the rapidity 
with which the slightest wound or cut is apt to pass into a sore.” 


* Defective as our in- 


The vicinity of a churchyard in a town is an invariable cause of “ head- 


ache, diarrhoea, dysentery, sore throat, and low fever.” And as for the 
large cemeteries which have beea established in the outskirts of many 
cities, we have the assurance of very recent Parliamentary Reports that 
they are, in most cases, rapidly becoming as bad as the pestiferous grave- 
—_ which they supplanted. Dr. Sutherland states, in a Report dated 


ovember, 1855, that one favourite place of interment in the north of 


London, although the surface is tolerably well kept, is underneath one 
mass of corruption in the used parts ; and that “ the only Cemetery Com- 
pany which combines in its practice a proper regard for public health 
and public decency is, the London Necropolis Company,” which posses- 
ses a large tract of ground near Woking. The following is the conclu- 
sion to which the author comes on the sanitary question :— 


“We may confidently assert that all emanations from places where 


dead bodies are buried, especially if in large numbers, are of a most dan- 
gerous character ; and that their fatal effects in a concentrated form, 
and the power they possess when more diluted, of producing various 
diseases, diminishing the average duration of life, lowering the tone of 
the general health, and thereby rendering thousands more liable to be 
attacked by fever, cholera, or other epidemics have been fully proved. 
It is not because they are often imperceptible to the sense of smell that 
they are harmless. The deadly malaria of the Pontine marshes is gen- 
erally as soft and balmy as the air of a Devonshire summer; and the 
breeze from ague-laden fens may feel as fresh as if it blew feom off the 
sea, 


How, then, are all these evils to be averted? Thirty-five millions ot 





human beings dic every year—nearly four thousand every hour. By 
what means shall this great mass of decaying subst be so disposed 
of as not to vitiate the air the living breathe, and the water they drink? 
The reply is, that there is a swift and certain method of accomplishing 
the body’s dissolution into the elements ; and this method is burning. 
And in France, where the evils of burying have been strongly felt, it is 
now seriously proposed to return to that ancient practice. M. Bonneau, 
with the approval of the Government of that country, has proposed a 
plan for replacing all cemeteries adjoining great cities by an edifice de- 
nominated “ the Sarcophagus,” which should occupy the highest spot of 
ground in the neighbourhood. Thither the corpses of both rich and poor 
should be conveyed, and consumed by means of a powerful furnace. 


And, with truly French taste, M. Bonneau suggests, as a further recom- 
mendation of his plan, that it would conduce to the advantage of art :— 
« Who would not wish,” he says, “ to preserve the ashes of his ancestor? 
The funeral urn may soon on our and mantelpieces the ornaments 


There can be no doubt that burning, carefully and efficiently con- 
ducted, would avoid the sanitary dangers of burying ; and our author is 
at pains to describe the ess which he recommends in such @ manner 
as may render it as little abhorrent as may be to our natural feelings. 
Here is his description :— 

“On a gentle eminence, surrounded by pleasant grounds, stands & 
convenient, well-ventilated chapel, with a high spire or steeple. At the 
entrance, where some of the mourners might prefer to take leave of the 
body, are chambers for their accommodation. Within the edifice are seats 
for those who follow the remains to the last : there is also an organ, and 
a galiery for choristers. In the centre of the chapel, embellished with 
appropriate emblems and devices, is erected a shrine of marble, some- 
what like those which cover the ashes of the great and mighty ix our 
old cathedrals, the openings being filled with prepared glass, Within 
this—a sufficient space intervening—is an inner shrine, covered with 
bright non-radiating metal, and withing this again is a covered sarco- 
phagus of tempered fire-clay, with one or more longitudinal slits near 


of bronze clocks and china vases now found there.” 
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extending its whole length. As soon as the body is deposited 

ane te. sheets of fame at an immensely high temperature, rash through 
the apertures from end to end ; and acting as a combination of a 
ben drogen > ‘ with the reverberatory furnace, utterly 
‘and consume mpose the body in an incredibly short 
of time ; even the large quantity of water it contains is decomposed 

the extreme heat, and its elements, instead of retarding, aid combus- 

as is the case in fierce conflagrations. The gaseous products of com- 
pustion are conveyed away by flues, and means being adopted to consume 
an: like smoke, all that is observed from the outside is occasion- 
ally a quivering transparent ether floating away from the high steeple to 
mingle with the er 
“At each end of sarcophagus is a closely-fitiing fireproof door, 
that farthest from the chapel entrance communicating with a chamber 
which projects into the chapel, and adjoins the end of the shrine. Here 
are the attendants who, unseen, conduct the operation. The door at the 
other end of the sarcophagus, with a corresponding opening in the inner 
and outer shrine, is exactly opposite a slab of marble, on which the coffin 
is deposited when brought into the chapel. The funeral service then 
commences, according to any form decided on. At an appointed signal 
the end of the coffin which is placed just within the opening in the shrine, 
is removed, and the body is drawn rapidly, but gently and without ex- 
, into the sarcophagus ; the sides of the coffin, constructed for 

The purpose, collapse, and the wooden box is removed to be burned else- 


where. 

“ Meanwhile, the body is committed to the flames to be consumed, and 
the words “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” may be appropriately used. 
The organ peals forth a solemn strain, and a hymn or requiem for the 
dead is sung. In a few minutes, or even seconds, and without any per- 
ceptible noise or commotion, all is over, and nothing but a few pounds 
or ounces of light ash remains. This is carefully collected by the atten- 
dants of the adjoining chamber ; a door communicating with the chapel 
is thrown open ; and the relic, enclosed in a vase of glass or other mate- 
rial, is brought in and placed before the mourners, to be finally enshrined 
in the funeral urn of marble, alabaster, stone, or metal.” 

Upon this description we have to remark, first, that while any shock- 
ing accident is almost impossible of occurrence in an ordinary burial, it 
is evident that a burning would need to be extremely well and efficiently 
done, or the most revolting consequences might follow. It is impossible 
to conceive anything more repulsive than the results of a burning imper- 
feetly carried out, or arrested by any accident. And it must be remem- 
bered that it will require a flame of very extraordinary intensity to re- 
duce flesh and bone to ashes within a reasonable length of time. Se- 
condly, to carry out the scheme of burning the dead effectually, it would 
be absolutely necessary to provide very expensive apparatus, and 
thoroughly skilled attendants. This could not be done except in large 
towns. In remote country districts it would be out of the question. A 
stupid old sexton in a country parish may suffice for the present system 
of ———. of the dead ; but assuredly he would not suffice for the new 
method. However, as it is only in large towns that any evil results 
from the burying usage (the vitiation of the air in the neighbourhood of 
a country churchyard being quite inappreciable), it is only in large 
towns, and amid a crowded population, that our author would probably 

ropose to introduce the practice of cremation. Thirdly, it would be 
oe before the present generation could escape from the feeling that the 
system of burning is a painful violation of the dead. It would be horri- 
ble to part at the door of the chapel, as is proposed, with the corpse of 
one dear to us, to know that it was roasting in a furnace for the next few 
minutes, and then to have a vase of white ashes brought back to us, the 
sole relic of the beloved form. We could not banish the impression of 
cruelty and violence. Under the present system the dead form is laid in 
its last resting-place, carefully and gently as though it felt ; and the last 
recollection is of a place soft, neat, and trim. Of course, the fungar 
inant munere Comes across us; but still it soothes the living to be kind 
and thoughtful to the insensate dead. We know, indeed, that a sad 
change must soon pass over form and feature ; but that is Nature’s doing, 
and not ours. And most men would feel that it was putting forth a sa- 
crilegious hand to mutilate in any way, by their own act, even the un- 
conscious body of a dear friend. 

We fear, then, that the “Member of the College of Surgeons” has 
been putting forth labour in vain. Burning the dead will not do. There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of it ; for it would, if practised in 
large towns, unquestionably be of benefit to the general health of the 
community. But it would shock views and feelings which may be pre- 
judices and weaknesses, but of which it is not possible for us to divest 
ourselves. We have no doubt that “the house appointed for all living ” 
will receive incalculably the larger portion of the living human race. 
It would never do to talk of a number of neat vases on cheffoniers and 
mantlepieces as the abodes “ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.’”’ We sympathize even with the dead, and we 
shall do them no violence. And it is not mere weakness to have a care 
as to what shall come even of our bodies when the soul has left them. 
“ By faith Joseph gave commandment concerning his bones ;” and every 
one knows who it was that wrote as follows :— 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here ; 

Bless'd be the marthat spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


i 


SURREY’S .GERALDINE. 

Although upwards of forty years have elapsed since Doctor George 
Frederick Nott published two big quartos for the express purpose of 
breaking that delicate butterfly upon the wheel, the charming love-story 
of the noble Surrey and the fair Geraldine, everybody still believes im- 
| samy in it. Nobody cares one jot for the portentous discharge of that 

uge double barrelled blunderbuss of criticism at—what? Literally at 
nothing more cubstantial than a beautiful little bubble blown by Fancy, 
more than three centuries ago—a bubble of the imagination, radiant with 
all the colours of the prism, and full of wonders as a wizard’s crystal— 
re happily floating down to us unharmed upon the zephyrs of dream- 
and. 


Admitting everything that Doctor Nott has written on the subject to 


so delectably baited that we swallow it boldly, barb, silk, and tinsel, 
down to the minutest tip of the last hackle-feather. Others have taken 
it in quite as greedily. Scarcely had four years elapsed after the appear- 
ance of Jack Wilton’s astoundin: “eens rn yt when Michael Drayton 
reproduced the whole narrative * a versified section of his renowned 
Historical Epistles. 

Nearly a century afterwards, namely, in sixteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, we see the bubble rise again upon the surface of a sluggish stream : 
the then authoritative Lives of our English Poets, penned by the dull 
and doubtless excellent William Winstanley. Subsequently came An- 
thony & Wood, presenting bodily to the world of letters Jack Wilton Re- 
divivus, Then in due course appeared Theophilus Cibber, eager to fix 
his subjects like so many entomological specimens in the mass | museum 
of his Biographies. Jack sprawls there upon one of the mouldly pages, 
like a mildewed gadfly with the bloom eaten off, his wings and the co- 
lours tarnished. Finally, trips upon the scene in his red-heeled shoes 
and his powdered peruke, the Right Honourable Horatio, Earl of Oxford, 
better kaown to us all, as Horace Walpole, bearing tenderly in his hand 
from his own patrician workshop up-stairs, down into his luxurious and 
fantastic library at Strawberry Hill, his last fastidious compilation, ra- 
diant with gilding and smelling sweetly of fresh morocco, the twin vo- 
lumes of his Royal and Noble Authors. Wherein of course Earl Surrey 
appears conspicuously ; and yet, more, wherein the Lady Geraldine her- 
self is really fur the first time identified. 

No marvel surely after this, that a ripe critic like Thomas Warton, 
should have ultimately accepted entire, that exquisite narrative, of which 
we have here minutely given, what may be called its literary genesis. 
It is pleasant enough—before we are startled by the ghostly spectres of 
Boyce shivering in his blanket, Otway strangling over his crust, Savage 
dying miserably in a debtor’s prison down at Bristol, Butler breathing 
his last in abject penury, and being huddled into the dust under the sha- 
dow of Saint Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, there lying obscurely to 
this day, without epitaph or even gravestone—to feast our eyes upon the 


don House in Hertfordshire—a palace, according to Chaancey’s histo! 
of that county, built by Henry the Eighth for the educatioa of his chil- 
dren—that the supposed lovers first encountered each other. Then came 
all the witching embellishments of the beautiful love-legend. Surrey’s 
chi expedition to the Court of Tuscany. The meeds of praise 
won, and the deeds of daring done by him in the presence of Paschal de 
Medici, the then reigning Grand Dake ot Florence. Above all, the me- 
morable interview at Cologne between the Earl of Surrey and the re- 
doubtable magician, Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim. Unfor- 
tunately, chronology here again inopportunely interposes with an imper- 
tinent reminder that we are literally counting without our host—with- 
out the host of Surrey at that famous interview. Cornelius Agrippa 
being then yet unborn, and the record of the incident being therefore al- 
together apocryphal. If, however, incredulity be anywhere expressed 
as to the reality of the feats of arms achieved by Surrey’s lance at’ Flo- 
rence, may we not point triumphantly to the antique shield still preserved 
at Arundel Castle, the Grand Duke’s guerdon to the knightly champion 
of Geraldine? A testimony quite as conclusive in its way as that af- 
forded by certain gigantic ribs of a monstrous dun cow once upon a 
time slaughtered by the lordly giant Guy, Earl of Warwick—ribs scat- 
tered broadcast over the wastern counties of England—as if Guy had 
exploded his four-footed enemy precisely as the bear was destroyed with 
flint and steel by Baron Munchausen. 

Ensconsing ourselves behind the impregnable shield supplied by Dr. 
Nott, we have sat down resolutely to the record of this charming love- 
story, unasaailably embattled. How ruas the four tenderest lines of the 
famous Sonnet ?— 


“ Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen : 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her sight.” 


Here, indeed, we have in few words the quintessence of the joys and 





gorgeous pageant presented to the imagination by the short but memo- 
rable lifetime of one of the noblest illustrators of our national literature. 
Leave we modestly to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster king-at-arms, or to his 
resplendent compeers, the amiable Rouge Dragon, and the benignant 
Garter, and the courteous Clarencieux, to sound upon emblazoned tabards 
stiff with gold embroidery, to sound in appropriate tones upon their he- 
raldic trumpets of silver, the pomp, and the pride, and the glory of that 
ancient lineage. Enough for us, if we here but very briefly mention, 
that Henry, Earl of Surrey and Nursling of the Muses, as they were 
wont in those old days to designate him, was eldest born of Thomas, 
thira Duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth Stafford his second Duchess, daughter 
of Edward, Duke of Buckingham. 

Glimpses of the princeling are caught here and there, through the loop- 
holes of our native history. At the mature age of nine, we observe him, 
nimble of foot, at the Court of Henry the Kighth, attendant as cupbearer 
upon the Royal voluptuary. Already, while dangling thus io his very 
infancy at the heels of his sovereign, — Howard, Earl of Surrey, had 
won his way to the boy-friendship with Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Rich- 
mond—ultimately, Surrey’s brether-in-law. Be it yet more distinctly 
notified—with a sigh aside for the Fair Geraldine—in his fifteenth winter, 
on the thirteenth of February, fifteen hundred and thirty-two, Surrey 
was formally contracted in marriage to the lady who, in fact, but three 
summers afterwards became his wife: the Lady Frances Vere, daughter 
of John Earl of Oxford; and, in the fulness of time, mother of our boy- 
earl’s five blooming children. 

Surrey, from this starting-point, greets us at uncertain intervals more 
and more vividly as time advances. 

It is, however, neither upon any phase of his domestic history, nor 
even about the conspicuous share taken by him in our national annals 
upon the battle-field, that we are here desirous of expiating. Amusing 
though it would preve to trace the relations in which he stood on the 
one hand towards the renowned physician Hadrian Junius, a demi-semi- 
classic personage retained in the earl’s household at an annual stipend 
of fifty angels ; and, on the other, to the once famous poet Churchyard, 
then a curly-pated urchin of ten, who owed to this princely patron the 
material luxury of a refined home, and the intellectual luxury of a yet 
more refined education. Churchyard, indeed, strove afterwards to repay 
his patron’s generosity by gratefully commemorating it in a volume 
with the name of which the readers of Household Words have been other- 
wise long familiarised—Cu1rs—a poetical miscellany in which Earl Sur- 
rey’s character is graciously and glowingly portrayed. 

To professed chroniclers may be fittingly left the alluring task of re- 
counting how our noble soldier acquitted himself when, donning the buff 
jerkin and shirt of mail, he volunteered his services in the army con- 
ducted against the French by Sir John Wallop—name of evil omcn to 
their adversaries! And, continuing uninterruptedly betore Montreuil 
and Boulogne, a career illustrated by many brilliant successes, and dark- 
ened by one deplorable disaster, besides being twice threatened with an 
abrupt termination,—here by a cannon-ball, there by the stroke of a 
swordsman. We also pass over Surrey’s career from the sudden termi- 
nation of his successive appointments as marshal, as king’s lieutenant, 
and as captain-general of his Majesty’s forces in France, downward to 
his final imprisonment in Windsor Castle, to his hurried removal thence 
to the Tower of London, to his infamous trial and execution while yet 
in the flower of his age; within one week of the death of the master- 
murderer Henry the Eighth on the 28th of January fifteen hundred and | 
forty-seven. | 

A happier view than any yet obtained of Surrey, prior to the record 


woes of the refined affection, twining together, as it were, in a true 
lover’s knot the sympathetic heart-strings of the Lord Surrey and the 
Lady Fitzgerald. At Hunsdon Palace—mutually startled into love-at- 
first-sight. Surrey, then a stripling gallant, going thither on a ceremo- 
nious visit, in company with the half-royal Duke of Richmond ; Geral- 
dine, then a graceful slip of a girl, blooming radiantly in the train of the 
Princess Royal, afterwards Mary of the blood-red reputation. At the 
Palace of Hampton Court—the tender passion first awakening in Sur- 
rey’s breast to his own consciousness. This delectable casualty, moteover, 
is presumed to have occurred upon the occasion of one of those gorgeous 
and courtly entertainments with which Henry the Eighth delighted to 
demonstrate his:taste as a robustnous Sardanapalus. Was it not here, 
during the dance in that old hall, to the sound of gitern and sackbut, that 
the love-smitten earl had his sensibility first tortured by the coquettish 
damsel, whose rejection of his hand for the cotillion he himself has so 
quaintly and poignantly celebrated under the fable of a “ tiff’ between 
a wolf and a lion? Himself, as the Lord of the Forest, prancing gallantly 
towards one whom, quoth he,— 
“TJ might oe a wolf as white as whaltsbone ; 
A fairer beast of fresher hue, beheld I never none !” 
and from whom, to his amazement, he receives only a slight, driving him 
nearly to distraction. Saith Madame Wolf to Monsieur Leo, with a flirt 
of her fan, we may presume, and a toss of her tinkling head-gear :— 
“Do way! I let thee weet, thou shalt not play with me ; 

Go range about, where thou mayst find some meeter fere for thee.” 
Whereto, a0 marvel it is forthwith added, in regard to the other perso- 
nage,—obviously a very fine fellow in the mane !— 

“ With that he beat his tail, his eyes began to flame ; 
I might perceive his noble heart much moved by the same.” 

At the Palace of Windsor Castle comes not long afterwards their first 
lengthened and compulsory estrangement. There, moreover, Surrey 
often directed his wistful gaze towards the maiden’s tower ; his lady- 
love sauntering there the while upon the leads, looking dowa into the 
broad green tennis-court below,—her young earl-lover, stripped to his 
white sleeves, among the players, missing the ball as he glanced aside at 
the witcheries of her fluttering raiment. 

Afterwards, on the premature demise of his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Richmond, the separation of the forlorn lovers became more absolute ; 
but, it must be confessed, more picturesque. Then it was that Surrey, 
partly at the instigation of his mistress, partly to assuage his own secret 
anguish, set forth upon his far-famed series of knight-errant exploits to 
maintain in the lists the pre-eminence of his beloved Geraldine at the 
point of his spear, in her own fair birth-place of Florence. It being re- 
lated of him, moreover, as already intimated cursorily, that when wend- 
ing his way thither, accompanied by a splendid retinue, he tarried awhile 
in the metropolis of the Germanic empire, for the purpose of stealthily 
consulting the world-famous necromancer Cornelius Agrippa. Nay, has 
not their interview been solemnly commemorated in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ? 

“ Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 
To which the wizard led the gallant knight, 





Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 
A hallowed taper shed a glimering light.” 


A ghostly mirror soon shadvwing forth to the ravished eyes of Surrey— 


| as he stood there spell-bound in a magic litter—the exquisite form of his 


Geraldine, clothed in her virginal night robe, extended languidly upon 
her couch, conning with looks of love the characters pencilled on one of 


of those dreadful death scenes, may be caught among the fluttering leaves | his own treasured manuscripts. An incident appropriately recounted in 


of the young earl’s poetry. | 
caught—here of Benedick, there of Beatrice—in the woodbine coverture 
of Leonato’s orchard in Much Ado about Nothing. Yonder among the | 


watched again the two lovers stealing in turn,— 
“ into the pleachéd bower, 
Where honeysuckles ripen’d by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter”; 
but, so covertly is the Lady Geraldine hid away in her fairy-bower, that 
but once only does her name appear in the text of Surrey’s verses, which 
are yet the sole guarantee for the name being still held in the world’s 





be perfectly incontrovertible ; acknowledging the r bl of his 
Premises and the stubbornness of his facts; allowing him to have logic- 
ally proved the whole legendary tale to be an impossibility, yet are we 
doggedly credulous. 

Acknowledge any one among these historical infidels, Herr Niebubr, or 
Doctor Nott, or Monsieur Thierry, to have satisfactorily proved his case, 
and we shall next assuredly have the Wonders of the World bowled down 
by still burlier tomes (folios possibly.) Admit Geraldine to have abso- 
lutely melted into thin air under the scrutiny of Doctor Nott’s analyti- 
cal microscope, and we shall have Fair Rosamond herself banished from 
the heart of her labyrinth at Godstow. Nothing will be heard of Canute 
rebuking his flatterers on the sea-shore ; any more than of Dionysius re- 
buking his courtiers by causing Damocles, to carouse for one evening 
with only a hair’s breadth ’twixt life and death. Sweeping aside from 
the he as worthless little historical atoms such as these, is shredding 
ruthlessly from the tree of knowledge the umbrageous verdure, the rosy 
flowers and the yellowing fruit, to leave nothing beneath them but the 
dry and sapless branches. 

A ——— vagabond, one Thomas Nash, was the first to tell the his- 
tory of Surrey’s Geraldine. Nash is, among our prose writers, what El- 
kanah Settle was among our poets—the very bathos incarnate. He is 
generally mentioned as the notorious Nash. His book was published in 
fifteen hundred and ninety-four, under the title of The Life of Jack Wil- 
ton, otherwise designated The Unfortunate Traveller. Jack Wilton was 
nothing better than a tapster in the reign of King Henry the Eighth: a 
roving blade who, accidentally, on his journey homewards from tbe wars 
—where he had been valiantly drawing corks in the suttler’s camp for 
the officers, and beer for the roystering troopers, getting his head cracked 
occasionally, as he, doubtless, often ver tebly merited, by the boosing 
men-at-arms—this same tapster, during his journey homeward from the 
Wars, falls in, by the likeliest chance imaginable, with no less probable 
a Lepr than Henry the bau hty, and courtly Earl of Surrey, then, 
though still merely in the vernal flower of his age, the boast and paragon 
of British chivalry. These two extremely congenial aszociates—earl and 
tapster—immediately begin comparing notes companionably. Surrey 
the Earl, without any more ado, pouring into the ear of Wilton, the Tap- 
a, the whole of the tender mystery of his refined and idealised passion 
or the Lady Geraldine ; ultimately (so probable this !) inducing his sym- 
Pathetic hearer, Jack, to return with him to Florence, and there, as his 
t trusty friend, to share with him, in the lists, the glories and the 
Perils of knight-errantry. 

verything here is 80 clearly within the range of probability that, 

é ian ee ett ween of the pyr Tortie, we can 
ott, us over the rim of one of his por- 

tentous quartos and chuckling « bly. Yet, Thomas Nash the Notori- 
ous, somehow, like the Anciente Mariner, “ holde us with his glittering 
*ye,” and “hath his will,” to the very end, triumphantly. The hook is 


of the Tuscan tournaments, 


and hollow eyes, “ looking after the ghastly manner ofdying men.” Our 


quire, 


ibrance. Upon the traditionary records already enumerated are 
built up the incidents of a tale, the veracity of which we have here 
avowed ourselves to be obdurately bent upon believing. It matters no- 
thing that contemporary authorities prove, however inferentially, quite 
beyond the possibility of denial, that the earl never at any time extended 
his continental wanderings as far as Italy—where the majority of these 
legendary incidents are said to have transpired. Has not Thomas Gray, 
dreamer of dreams, and, therefore, surely a most authoritative witness, 
observed succinctly, in a footnote to his Progress of Poesy: “ The 
Earl of Surrey travelled in Italy, and formed his taste there?” Conre- 
quently, admitting this weighty assertion of a fictionist like Mr. Gray 
to be perfectly conclusive—we may readily accept as probable the state- 
ment that, in Italy, not only did Surrey form his taste (which, Mr. Hal- 
lam has remarked, is even more striking than his genius), but that there 
also, he signally vindicated it, by maintaining with sword and lance, the 
matchless beauty and excellence of the Fair Geraldine. 

It is vexatious enough, no doubt, to find ourselves obstructed in our 
laudable endeavour to arrive at this satisfactory conclusion by the stub- 
born fact that Geraldine was no more than seven in the year fifteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six, in which the earl is declared by that honest romancer 
Nash, and his two credulous followers, to have gone upon no sleeveless 
errand to the ducal court of Florence. Meaning the time, when in a 
rapturous fit of knight-errantry, he tied the sleeve of the pretty chit to 
the crest of his helmet, and drove at a gallop through the dust and blood 


A Platonic passion we will suppose it to have been (like that che- 
rished of old by Petrarch for Laura,—first seen and loved by him, when 
a tender damsel of thirteen) : because we must candidly admit the ex- 
istence ofa wife and five inopportune offspring ; who, after Lord Surrey’s 
premature demise, were ‘handed over for educational purposes to Fox 
the martyrologist, described by his historian as, with thin countenance 


solace for those five little witnesses against Lady Geraldine, is the circum- 
stance that their widowed mother, surviving her lord for many years, 
married a commoner of Suffolk, one Thomas Steyning of Woodford, Es- 


The Lady Geraldine was a descendant of the renowned house of the 
Geraldi of Florence—a family said to have originally migrated to Eng- 
land in the reign of Alfred the Great. Geraldine or, more strictly speak- 
ing, the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the daughter of the ninth Earl 
ot Kildare, called according to his haughty ancestral patronymic Gerald 
Fitzgerald. The identity of the Lady Elizabeth and the Fair Geraldine, 
was first demonstrated by Horace Walpole. Notwithstanding the splen- 
did blazonries on their escutcheon, the Fitageralds appear to have 
sometimes modestly abbreviated that euphonious designation into sim- 
ply—Garret : in Surrey’s instance the noblest and the loftiest Garret 








with which the name of Poet was ever yet associated. It was at Huns- 


It is, like one of those delectable peeps | harmonious numbers : 


“Where rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 
Fitztraver of the silver-song ;” 


clustered leaves of these blooming and delicious verses, it is as if we | thanks to whom, happily, we have it now recorded in kindred verse : 


“ The gentle Surrey loved his lyre— 
Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ? 
His was the hero’s soul of fire, 
And his the bard’s immortal name, 
And his the soul exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry.” 
Insomuch, that upon his arrival ultimately in the capital of Tuscany, 
after issuing a haughty challenge there to the knights of the whole known 
world-—Christian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, or Cannibal (fancy a knightly 
Cannibal fighting with an eye to the tenderest pickings afterwards!)— 
the Earl of Surrey carried off the prize invariably from all competitors ; 
that prize the glory of his lady-love’s supremacy in beauty and in excel- 
lence. Prior to these superb contests in her honour, Surrey received from 
the princely hand of Paschal de Medici the bossy shield yet hanging in 
the armoury at Arundel Castle, dinted with heroic blows repelled, and 
repaid with interest by their recipient, in homage to the manifold graces 
of the Lady Geraldine. The same indubitable shield, from under the 
saeltering shadow of which we look back believingly through the dim 
perspective of the past to that far-off legendary love-tale, which is yet, in 
another sense, very near to us indeed, being in simple truth among the 
most tenderly cherished of all our historico-literary remembrances, 

The latest glimpse of Geraldine—fair in complexion, her eyes of a 
light colour, her tresses golden and luxuriant—is unexpectedly afforded, 
long after Surrey’s demise, as Lady Brown, in white satin, at Queen 
Mary’s coronation. Geraldine having in the meantime espoused one Sir 
Anthony Brown—degenerating positively into plain Betsy Brown—the 
skirts of her white satin petticoat flitting past us through an incidental 
memorandum in the twenty-eighth appendix to the Cotton Manuscripts. 


—>—— 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. 
A CONFESSION. 

“J, William Gardiner, was born June 11, 1766, in Dublin. Iam the 
son of John Gardiner, who was crier and factotum to Judge Scott, and of 
Margaret (Nelson) his wife, a pastry-cook, in Henry Street. At an early 
age I discovered an itch for drawing, the first effort of which was spent in an 
attempt to immortalise Mr. Kennedy, my mother’s foreman ; and, vanity 
apart, it was at least as like to him as it was to any one else. Ata 
proper age I was placed in the academy of Mr. S. Darling ; there I was, 
if I recollect right, est d an ordinary boy ; yet was I selected, accord- 
ing to annual custom, to represent on a rostrum, Cardinal Wolsey. * * 
My mother, the best and most pious of mothers, our sheet-anchor, dying, 
my father attached himself to Sir James Nugent, of Donore, county of 
Westmeath, an amiable and excellent gentleman ; into his suite I was re- 
ceived. My father, a strictly honest and excellently tempered man, like 
myself, had neither ballast nor reflection, consequently I was at ten years 
eld my own master. At that time my talents began to expand, and I 
then, as I have uniformly through life, found that I could easily make 
myself a second rate master of any acquirement I chose to pursue. 
tolerably, I hunted passably, I shot well, I fished well, I played on the vio- 
lin, the dulcimer, and the German flute, tolerably ; and my fondnees for 
painting strengthened every day, and seemed to promise so fairly, that 
it was determined to send me to the Royal Academy in Dublin : there I 
stayed for about three years, and concluded by receiving a silver medal. 
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the Haymarket, which they sai 
1 ; but me its own reward, which, not suiting 

state either of my finances or my stomach, induced me to serve a Mrs. 

Betham, in Fleet Street, who had at that time a prodigious run for black 

profile shades ; wy business was to give them the air of figures in shade, 

rather thau the blank black masses which were customary. 

About this time the celebrated antiquary, Captain Grose, took me up ; 
and, observing that I had not talents to make an eminent painter, but 
that I might succeed as an engraver, he placed me with Mr. Godfrey, 
the engraver of the “ Antiquarian 2? Iserved him some time ; 
but, as he was merely an engraver of antiquities, I learned little from 
him. At my leisure I had engraved an inal design (stolen from Ci- 
priani) of “ Shepherd Joe” in “ Poor Valgan.” Chance led me with 
this for sale to the newly-opened shop of Messrs. Silvester and Edward 
Harding in Fleet Street ; and a connexion ensued, which lasted through 
my best days. There I engraved many things of aoe. materials ; and 
also as many as time allowed of their Illustrations of Shakespeare—the 
principal part of the “ Economy of Human Life’’—and as manyjas I could 
of the “ Memoirs de Grammont ;” some of the plates to Lady Diana 
Beauclerk’s edition of Dryden’s Fables were entirely my own, and man 
of those with the name of Bartolozzi affixed were mine. I should have 
mentioned that a long time before, Bartolozzi was satisfied with my 
work, and listed me among the number of his pupils. I prepared for him 
several plates, published by Macklin. I believe I was inferior only to 
Bartolozzi, Schiavonneti, and Tomkins, of that day ; but I never liked 
the profession of engraving. Gay, volatile, and lively as a lark, the 
process of the copper never suited me. Under propitious circumstances, 
my talents would have led me, perhaps, as an historical painter, to do 
something worth remembrance. An unfortunate summons from my fa- 
ther led me to forsake their mansion, and return to Dublin, where I only 
equandered my money and injured my health. Once more in London, 
I took lodgings in the house of Mr. Good, a stationer, in. Bond Sireet ; 
when, as the devil would have it, a new-married couple came to live at 
the back of us. They determined to give a dashing entertainment to 
the Prince of Wales and the nobility, then retire to domesticate on 
their “ dirty acres,” 

For this purpose they erected a temporary apartment over their own 
yard and ours, approaching within half a yard of my window. I bored 
a hole through their tent to see the fun, stayed in the cold a great part 
of the night, and arose in the morning with an inflamed eye, which has 
never since recovered its strength, and has been the cause of all my sub- 
sequent endeavours to get a living in other lines. By the kindness of 
the amiable Dr. Farmer, I was admitted of Emmanuel College, where I 
remained two years ; but, finding that an Jrishman could not there get a 
Fellowship, I removed to Bene’t, where I got a degree of 5th Senior 
time. When it is considered that for the first two years I had no view of 
a fellowship, and that for the third year I was obliged to work Posen 
pally for the “ day that was flying over my head,” I cannot but think I 
did as much comparatively as any man of my year. But Fortune was 
always a jade to me; and Mr. D’Uyly, chaplain at present to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, most deservedly succeeded to the next vacant 
fellowship ; yet they kept me five years dangling after a fellowship, and 
might have provided for me without injuring him.—At the dissolution of 
the partnership between S. and E. Harding, I remained with the latter, 
and principally employed myself in taking Silvester’s place, that of copy- 
ing oe from oil to water-colours. In this the testimony of the best 
artists in Eagland are my witnesses that I beat hollow every one else. 
It was a line which suited me, which I liked, but which my cursed stars 
would not patronize.—After this, all prospects in the Church vanishing. 
and my eyes beginning to fail very fast, I turned bookseller, and for the 
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dence of each little island, or as we should call it parish, and an assem- 
bly of the whole people for general purposes. Practically, they exhi- 
ae aera a a eisan oe 
terests as readily as in Republican Rome, 
munificence and energy sometimes those losses with- 
in cae pat Magsiori) th middling, 
gered : the t ( »)_ the x 
(Medioeri,) and the lesser, (Minori,) OM ony of the people had —— 
powers, till the first encroachment on rights, in 1172. Unhap- 
pily, but unavoidably, they carried wi a notion, which their geo- 
ical position as much as their narrow territorial limits for more 
than five centuries tended to increase. Toa Venetian, the city was as 
much the state as to a blican Roman or Athenian; and the 
citizen held himself as entitled to domineer over subject cal 
as a Roman nsul, or the demos of Athens over allied cities. This 
narrowing of the base of government was, we ed unavoidable, but 
fatal. The Venetian monopoly of power and privilege, as against its 
provincials, conduced more than eny other inward cause to the decay 
and final destruction of the republic. We say inward, for the progress 
of discovery, of commerce, and in short of the world, must have brought 
about tae lence of Venice. 
It is not improbable that something of romance is spread over the ori- 
gin of the city. No records remain of the emigration of the fugitives 
rom Attila, though there may be no doubt of the general truth of the 
tradition, if not of the precise report which conducts the citizens of Pa- 
dua to the Rivus Altus, or Rialto, and those of Aquileia to the Isle of 
Gradus. If there be truth in the assertion that a church was founded 
on the Rialto in 421 a. p., the settlement of these lagoons would be car- 
ried back to anearlier period than the foundation of Venice ; for a church 
would hardly be built on a marshy island unfrequented even by fisher- 
men or coasting mariners ; and if it were, there must be a resident priest, 
and some population would doubtless be attracted to it. In fact, the 


y | emigration of “ citizens” to desert marsh islands s2ems much less likely 


than their flight to places already occupied by settlers, however few and 
humble those settlers might be. 

Of the progress of Venice nothing very definite or satisfactory is known 
for centuries after its foundation. That it was slower than romance or 
rhetoric would wish to believe, may be inferred from several circum- 
stances, After upwards of seven centuries, to 1170, the population only 
amounted to 64,000 ; and with every allowance for errors, and for Mr. 
Hazlitt’s suggestion that many were absent in vessels or on mercantile 
adventures, (who, however, might be counterbalanced by temporary s0- 
journers,) such numbers do not argue much people. For it must be re- 
membered that Venice was not, like many cities, the capital of a coun- 
try, but the country itself as well as the capital ; all Venetians were of 
Venice. The two previous centuries [998-1170] had also witnessed the 
acquisition of Dalmatia, Croatia, and the great accession of wealth and 
trade through the Crusades; so that there is every reason to consider 
the 64,000 a late increase. In Britain under the Saxons some military 
and ecclesiastical edifices were built of stone; with the first Normans 
stone was universal for public buildings. For several centuries after the 
origin of Venice, the churches, and of course all other buildings, were 
built of wood. Yet in spite of the destructive fires such a mode of build- 
ing produced in a crowded place like Venice, it was not till 1106 that, 
says our author, “a general resolution was formed to restore the build- 
ings which had fallen a prey to the flames [of a great fire] in marble or 
stone, and for the future to adopt those materials.” In 906, the churches 


Op- | adjoining St. Mark were burned down, and the palace itself was irretrie- 
injured, in a popular insurrection which ended in the murder of 


vabl 
the ye Some reliance as to wealth and its concomitants is placed 
upon the will of the Patriarch Fortunatus [825 A.D.,] which shows he 


churchman of those days, who was mostly if not always a cosmopolitan, 
such riches do not prove anything as to the general condition. 
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centuries of the republic. 





last 13 years have struggled in vain to establish myself. The same ill- 
fortune which has followed me through life, has not here forsaken me. 
Ihave seen men oa every side of me, greatly my inferiors in every re- 
spect, towering above me, while the most contemptible amongst them, 
without education, without a knowledge of their profession, and without 
an idea, have been received into palaces, and into the bosom of the great, 
while I have been forsaken and neglected, and my business reduced to 
nothing. It is, therefore, high time for me to be gone.—Ww. GaRpINERr. 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF VENICE. 


It was the boast of Venice during her palmy days that hers was the 
proud préeminence of a direct and unbroken descent from ancient Rome, 
and that she had preserved her liberty untarnished as well as her descent. 
In this claim there is much truth and some exaggeration if not falsehood. 
If by liberty is meant independent sovereignty, such was not the fact. 
For centuries Venice was a nominal vassal of the Eastern Roman Em- 

ire, and sometimes proud to be so. The boast in the sense of freedom 

‘om foreign t or domination was undoubtedly true, and in this 
point she stands alone among the nations of modern Europe. From 
about the middle of the fifth century, (452 A.D.) when the inhabitants of 
the mainland adjacent to the lagoons at the head of the Adriatic fled be- 
fore the invasion of Attila, till the 17th October 1797, when she was 
basely abandoned to Austria by the French under Bonaparte, Venice, 
however pressed by open enemies or submissive to treacherous friends, 
never submitted to a conqueror or was completely occupied by an in- 
vader. Her claims to internal liberty are more questionable. For up- 
wards of six hundred years, if not for nearly eight hundred, she possessed 
the same kind of liberty which many of the Italian cities exercised, we 
cannot say enjoyed, for a shorter period. In theory the power of elect- 
ing their rulers and changing their form of government was vested in the 
people, and this theoretical power was continually exerted. The name 
of King was never known in Venice, or any right of hereditary succes- 
sion admitied in the ruling power; though despotism a scomplete over 
the property, life, and honour of the citizens was exercised by some of 
the es as by any other tyrant of antiquity or of the middle ages ; oc- 
casionally the supreme power continued in the same family. Like all 
other Italian cities during their so-called freedom, the most violent fa- 
mily factions disturbed the peace of Venice, inflicted grievous oppression 
on Opponents, and often shook the government of the state, till the final 
overthrow of the last remains of popular power established that aristo- 
cratical policy so widely celebrated, and so long successful, under which 
all private interests and personal feelings gave way to the wellbeing of 
the state. That for the three or four centuries daring which this aristo- 
cracy possessed its full powers, and the opinions of the world allowed 
them to be wielded at pleasure, they exercised a despotism more un- 
checked than any sovereign in Europe except the Grand Turk, is true. 
It was, however, a despotiem exercised by rule and not at the caprice or 
passion of a h or a mistress, a minister or aclique. That under 
the power of the Council of Ten, or still more of the Inquisition of Three, 
political freedom was impossible, is obvious enough; any interference 
with civil freedom appears to have been the exception, or Venice would 
never have been the commercial and fashionable resort she was. That 
by diverting attention from public affairs, and directing it to trade or 
pleasure, the character of the Venetians, especially of the higher classes, 
was finally demoralized and degraded, is a lamentable fact ; whether 
Venice was very mach worse in this respect than other Italian cities, ma’ 
be doubted. The Venetians were proud of their State, and regarded wit 
some disdain the other Italians as men who had lost their freedom. 
Keener observers than romancists and rhetoricians have looked closely 
at the Venetian constitution and deemed it a necessity, if the state was 
to be paar from the factions, conspiracies, and treasons that de- 
stroyed the other Italian blics. 

The claim of the Venetians to direct descent from Rome is more ques- 
tionable than their national or their so-called internal freedom. The 
va name Veneti indicates a foreign if not a barbarian extraction ; and 
autiquarians gravely discuss whether the Ve neti are identical with the 
Venedi of the Baltic, or originally came from Anatolia, (on the Southern. 
borders of the Black Sea,) or from Vannes, a town in Armorican Gaul. 
Their claim to an uobroken connexion with the ideas and municipalities 
of the Empire, probably with some theoretical notions of ancient Roman 
freedom, is better grounded. The emigrants, who are traditionally said 
to have fled when Attila marched on the district of Venetia, and to have 
founded the future republic among the fenny islands at the mouth of the 
Brenta, carried with them the name of Tribune, the municipal indepen- 
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the reparation of the loses sustained, in the course of the Greek cam- 
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claration of a national bankruptcy ; and surely that was a consummation 
to which no good citizen could look forward without extreme regret and 
alarm. The course which Ziani pursaed in this emergency, though not 
altugether without precedent, was sufficiently novel and remarkable. By 
the advice, it is to be presumed, and with the consent of the Privy Coun- 
cil, his Serenity determined to make an assessment amounting to one per 
cent on the aggregate property of every household ; and, in order that 
the fullest effect might be given to the measure, a new office was insti- 
tuted, under the title of the Chamber of Loans (Camera degli Impresti- 
di), composed of three members, who were designated the Camerlenghi 
del Commune, and whose special duty it was to draw up a report and 
keep a register of the means of every person in the commune Tiable to 
such assessment. The sum realized by this process was allowed to bear 
an interest of four per cent., payable halt-yearly at March and Septem- 
ber, until a more prosperous aspect of affairs should admit the restitution 
of the principal. We believe that we do not err in supposing that the 
foregoing measure was the earliest recourse to the great and important 
system of funding—a system which became at a later period a recog- 
nized branch of the = economy of nations ; and men point to the 
Bank of Venice as the oldest institution of the kind in Europe. 

“ As we have already intimated, however, the loan of 1173 was not the 
first occasion on which the Venetian Government carried into practice 
the theory of public credit. About ten years before the unfortunate rup- 
ture with the court of Constantinople, the Doge Michieli, embarrassed by 
the pecuniary difficulties in which the State was involved, borrowed from 
several opulent merchants in the name of the commune a sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand marks of silver: the subscribers to the loan 
were the nt Doge, Orio Malipiero, Orio Orio, Pietro Acotanto, Cra- 
tone Dandolo, and a few others; and the bond or guarantee by which 
the Rialto and all the dues arising from it were mortgaged to them for a 
term of eleven years, (within which period repayment of the money was 

,) bore the date 4th June 1160. This advance, it is to be observed, 
was purely voluntary ; it bore no interest ; and we may, perhaps, regard 
it as the first debt of the sort which was ever contracted by the repub- 
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The historians of the last age chiefly di to general 
narrative ; what is called political philosophy being dropped in under 
the guise of passing reflections or relegated to notes and appendices. 
Such was the case with Hume and Voltaire, the first of philosophical his- 
torians. In modern history, greater art or a more distinct object is re- 
quired. Among the histories with a single aim may be instanced Hal- 








lam’s Constitutional History, where events are not only subordinate to a 
particular purpose, but are altogether disregarded eave fee their bearing 























































































a variety of articles of verti and jewellery. In a dignified 


ortuna- 
tus, moreover, was a traitor in correspondence with France, and was also 
employed by the Emperor of Constantinople, whence he brought some of 


The drift of the foregoing remarks only applies to the first four or five 
By the tenth century, there is no doubt that 
Venice had attained to wealth and maritime importance, which was 
greatly increased at the end of the eleventh century, by the Crusades 
and their consequences. It may be doubted, however, whether the riches 
and strength of Venice exceeded those of Genoa and Pisa: we fancy so, 
because the later glory and long duration of Venice throws a mysterious 


The admirers of Venice claim for her the origin of banking : but banks 
deposited and got back on de- 
perhaps as old as wealth itself. Temples, sacred places, to 
plunder which was sacrilege, were the banks of antiquity and of the dark 
ages. Banks and discount, or at least interest, it is well known, existed 
at Athens. Venice only revived the business. Her claim to the disco- 
very of the great mark of civilization, a national debt, is better estab- 
lished. The date is 1173; for the contribution of 1160, though doubtless 


general acknowledgment was of vital and 
community at large, still remained unac- 
complished. While the organs of the aristocracy were occupied with re- 
trenching the ducal prerogative, and imposing limitations on the freedom 
of the people, the financial prospects of the republic had gradually as- 
sumed the gloomiest and most discouraging character ; and at the pre- 
sent juncture the funds in St. Mark’s treasury were at the lowest ebb. 
One of the Jeading evils attendant on the late war [with Constantinople] 
was the heavy call which it made on the public purse : had not private 
munificence come forward in aid of the deficiencies of the fisc, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that that war could never have been undertaken ; and 
even under the actual circumstances, it had reduced the state to the 
brink of insolvency. It was true that the Government might count every 
year on a constant and not inconsiderable return from the customs and 
other regular imposts, such as the duty laid on vessels which entered or 
left Venetian ports, and the bailage levied on all goods exported by aliens 
from the republic. But the income arising from these various sources, 
though it might be sufficient to meet the current and ordinary expendi- 
ture, was wholly inadequate to the liquidation of the debts contracted, or 


« It was evident, then, that unless the Government at once took some 
prompt and vigorous step, it would soon be impossible to avoid the de- 


ta ober theme. Another method is to discover or fancy a leading prin” 
ple permeating the story, and to treat events as illustrating that 
ciple. The artistic mode is substantially all the others combined. There 
must be an interesting narrative of facts and an exposition of the rise and 

of society. The institation of the country and its laws, the 
professions of the church, the law, and , 80 far as they in- 
public well , must be considered, with literature, as ex- 
hibiting manners and opinions, and the useful arts, as they affect the 
habits, customs, and comforts of the people. Such a work has sometimes 
been promised, but not yet prod: ; nor do we believe its production 
possible. Macaula; nee the nearest to it in parts; but he is 
more of the artist philosopher by a great deal, and a great deal 
more of both than of the trath-teller. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt ——e to the first class, with some indications of 
the third. He appears to have independently considered the works of 
modern historians, and to have carefull critically examined what 
may be termed original authorities, whether mere chroniclers or the col- 
lectors and editors of documents. His statements are generally clear, 
and his narrative as a whole very readable ; where he fails, as he occasion- 
ally does in clearness, it is from too close an imitation of Gibbon, and 
from a variable use of the proper name and the title of a man, which is 
startling, and to lar readers puzzling. His judgment. though in the 
main impartial, inclines to a more enthusiastic view of Venice than his 
statements and the actual verity will, we think, support. 

A want of reference, not to authority bat to the means of testing 
the value of his authorities, is the leading deficiency of the work. We 
do not blame Mr. Hazlitt for not consulting the manuscript collections 
of Venice ; because for a large portion of his period—452 to 1289—there 
were probably very few to consult, and for some centuries none. It is, 
however, desirable in this paucity of authorities, that the reader should 
know what is their age and nature: for in most cases, to most persons, 
reference is a mockery. Is the statement from a chronicler ?—if so, what 
is his relation to the time of which he writes, and his means of knowing 
the facts which he represents? Is it a document ?—what is its probable 
value, or the value of the collection in which it is contained? In a na- 
tional history, the authorities are mostly so well known, or so easily as- 
certained, that this fulness of explanation is scarcely needed, though his- 
torians often drop a passing comment on the value of their author. The 
subjects of Mr. Prescott are so limited in point of time that some opinion 
could be hazarded as to the nature of his sources of information ; yet 
the American’s notices of his leading authorities are felt to be a valuable 
addition. Gibbon entertained the idea of writing a critical account of 
the principal works that he had used in the Decline and Fall,—a book 
which would have been more curious than the history itself. In a con- 
tinuation or a new edition, Mr. Hazlitt should give, in some form, a full 
account of the principal authorities, claiming to be original, (not late 
historians,) on which he builds his text. Such would undoubtedly im- 
prove the best popular history of Venice which we have from its origin 
to its culminating point of freedom and power.—Review of W. 0. ilaalitt’s 
New History. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON. 
ARCHITECTURE, ACOUSTICS, VENTILATION. 


* ** * Any one who has lately been down Regent-street and beheld 
the monstrous beehive-shaped outer roof of the hall, with a crowd of ven- 
tilators perched all over it like a flock of colossal pigeons, will be able 
to give a pretty fair guess as to its exact site. It lies, then, between the row 
of houses which form the south side of the Quadrant and the north side 
of Piccadilly, Vine-street running — with the direction of the great 
hall, which terminates directly in rge-court. No less than four main 
entrances and five places of exit lead to and from the building. But the 
chief or grand entrances are, of course, from the Quadrant and Picca- 
dilly sides. All these facilities for entering or leaving the hall are ad- 
mirably arranged, each passage being of itself sufficiently wide and lofty 
to accommodate the transit of a numerous audierce. Besides these there 
is a private entrance in George-court for the members of the Royal Fa- 
mily, whenever they honour the building with e visit. aid 

The general plan of the edifice may be briefly described as consisting 
of one large block, to which are attached the usual out-offices and some 
noble saloons connected with the restaurant department. The basement 
story of the main building is occupied by the two music-halls, each of 
which is 60 feet by 60, and 25 feet high. One of these is intended for a 
small concert-room, and the other for a grand dining hall. Over these 
halls, but occupying a larger space than the entire width and length of 
both, ig the hall par excellence, the hall which, when completed, will be 
without an equal among our other modern buildings of the kind either 
in architecture or decoration. In size its proportions are very fine, 
though in this respect it is inferior, except in loftiness, to Exeter-hall 
and to that at the Surrey Gardens, St. James’s-hall being 60 feet wide 
by 140 long, and 60 feet high. As regards the strong construction of the 
building, an all-important consideration when we consider how densely 
it is likely to be thronged with visitors, nothing could be more massive. 
The foundations go 10 feet down, the brickwork walls, 3 feet thick, rest- 
ing on a bed of solid concrete 6 feet deep. Massive iron columns, rest- 
ing on stone piers which reach to the foundations, are built into the walls 
at frequent intervals, pass upward through the brickwork of the minor 
halls, and through the walls of the great hall above the windows. These 
form the supports which carry the semicircular ribs of the roof. Each of 
these ribs is three feet deep, formed of boiler-plates, riveted together in 
the strongest manner. They cross the roof diagonally so as to intersect 
each other in no less than 84 places, thus forming an arched latticework 
of wrought iron girders, strong enough, if necessary, to carry the weight 
of another hall above that again. This, however, only forms the inner 
or ornamental roof. The outer one, to which we have already alluded, 
as visible from Regent-street, is pointed, and only placed for the pur- 
poses of ventilation. It is 10 feet distant from the inner roof, and its 
system of ventilation is so arranged that, no matter how crowded the 
halle may be, a perfectly even temperature, high or low as the weather 
out of doors may justify, can always be maintained. At the west end of 
the hall is a spacious dome-shaped alcove 48 feet diameter for the or- 
chestra, with an organ at the back, and with the seats for the musicians, 
fixed to admit of their being extended for an increase of numbers at any 
time. Facing this at the east end is a large gallery, which, however, by 

© means breaks the proportions of the hall itself, a lofty arch of 40 feet 
span cutting it off, as it were, from the main building. Besides this a 
small gallery 10 feet deep and 12 feet from the floor of the hall runs 
round it on all sides, except, of course, at the end occupied by the urches- 
tra. Sixteen lofty arched windows, eight at each side, provide for the 
lighting of the ball during the day. The floor will bea kind of marquet- 
erie of such design as to form, if we may so term it, a subdued shadow 
of the roof. Like all other parts of the building, this floor is supported 
on wrought-iron girders of the most massive kind, placed 12 feet apart. 
Compared with the area of other. metropolitan halls and concert-rooms 
St. James’s is by no means the first, as, excluding, of course, the noble 
hall of Westminster, which is beyond all comparison, there are other 
halls larger and some nearly as large. Exeter-hall is 77 feet wide by 
131 long ; the Surrey Gardens 66 by 155 ; St. Martin’s-hall is 55 by 120 ; 
the Freemasons’-hall, 43 by 92; and Hanover-square only 35 by 108, 
while Willis’s-rooms, the scene Of the most fashionable entertainments 
ever given at Almack’s, are still smaller even than those at Hanover- 
square. So far, then, as proportion goes, there is nothing very unusual 
in this hall—it is in its decorations that its sppremacy will exist. 

Comparison between it and any of the ordinary barn-like interiors 
where concerts are now held, meetings take place, and festive assemblies 
are given, would be unfair. It is much easier, however, to say how infi- 
nitely it will surpass existing halls than to give the reason why ; easier 
to say how magnificently it is decorated than to portray in words its ge- 
neral tone and glowing colours. Perhaps the best idea we can give ot it 
is to say that Owen Jones is the decorator as well as the architect, and 
that here—left to give free play to his well known theories of colour—he 
brings out his blue, red, and gold in such combination and with such 
effects as until now have not been witnessed. All the decorations be 
neath the lowest gallery are of a pale neutral kind, subordinate to the 
general effect of the main body of the ball, which seems to spring from 
above the side galleries. The railings of these galleries are iron, alham- 
bresque in pattern and richly gilt. All the walls above them are tinted 
in with pale but suitable colours. Above each arched window are figures 
in bas-relief from designs by Moati, bearing gold scrolls inscribed with 
the names of the great composers. Ata suitable distance over these 
again rises the arched roof proper—one of the most brilliant visious of 
colour that ever dazzled the eyes, in this country at least. Seen at pre 
sent from the scaffolding on which the men are working at it, and where 
of course one has only euch a fly’s-eye view as to give but a bizarre im- 
pression, the colours are too strong to be well appreciated, but the light 
delicate white fret-work which covers the blue panels shows out boldly, 
and one is able to realize minute but beautiful details which at a greater 
distance are lost in the general effect. But to properly feel the harmony 
and tone of the whole design the visitor should go lower down the ball, 
and though at present the labyrinthine web of scaffolding cuts off a0y- 
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like a good 
shining out brightly amid the ordinary work-day look of the rest of 
interior. As we have said the colours used are red, blue, and gold. The 

and recrossing of the rib girders obliquely has been taken ad- 
of to assist in dividing the roof into diamond-shaped panels, and 
these is charged with beautiful designs, every alternate panel 

ted in an arabesque pattern to assist in the ventilation of 
hall. As far as can be judged from the completed designs of the 
roof, the effect of the whole will be exceedingly beautiful, all the differ- 
ent — colour being merged by distance and shadow into one soft 
bloomy 

From each of the 84 intersections of the roof girders the lights will 
depend. Each light will be formed by a plain tube of gas 20 feet long, 
supporting a star-shaped burner of seven lights. Thus, as each star 
hangs at an equal distance from a high vaulted roof, the whole mass will 
form long spiral lines of light curved according to the direction from 

they are seen. 

In a building like this, designed expressly for the performance of vocal 
and instramental music, its acoustic properties must form a most im- 

t feature. As to the capabilities of the hall in this respect there 

not yet been any opportunity afforded of testing it practically, but it 

has been constructed on the best principles with reference to the conduc- 

tion of sound. The roof is designed to fritter away the echo and produce 

resonance without reverberation, and we have little doubt but that in 

this important particular the building will be satisfactory. Allowing a 

sitting space of 18 inches to each person, the hall will accommodate up- 

wards of 2,500 visitors, or, with a little of the ordinary crowding which 
always occurs on great occasions, 3,000. 

a under the great hall are what are called the minor halls, 
each of which is of no less space than 60 feet by 60, and 25 feet high. 
One of these is intended for a smaller concert-room, and is fitted with a 

ious and beautiful gallery running roun‘ the sides of the apartment, 
fourth being occupied by the orchestra. The style of decoration of 
this room will be exceedingly rich, though, of course, different and on a 
much smaller scale than that of the great hall. The other minor hall is 
without galleries, and is to be decorated in the richest and most elegant 
style as a banqueting-hall for the ordinary run of public dinners in con- 
nexion with charities. In addition to these, however, other spacious 
apartments have been built, and ricbly fitted, with all the elegance of a 
Parisian café. These are for the restaurateur’s department, for the small 
dinner parties, /ables d’héte, and other such creature comforts as enter into 
the comprehensive plan of a great place of entertainment, which are in- 
tended to supply a want in this metropolis, and without which 
~ most attractive salons in the world would be of no account.—Zimes, 
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This metropolis is now enabled to boast of possessing the best and the 
worst Music Halls in Europe. If it be impossible to match the inconve- 
nience, ugliness, and discomfort of that Pandemonium of fanatics, Exeter 
Hall, it is, we confidently assert, equally impossible to match the beauty, 
comfort, and convenience of the new Hall, ranging from Regent Street 
to Piccadilly, which has been springing up, as it were invisibly, at the 
bidding of that Prospero of architects, Owen Jones. We say it has sprung 
up, as it were invisibly, for very few even of those who have time to look 
about them were aware of the local habitation or the name of the new 
Hall, until the all-seeing Times revealed it to the world a week or two 
ago. Indeed, the initiated few who were permitted to watch the progress 
of its creation would have hesitated on Wednesday last to pronounce 
that the network of scaffolding and the ordered eonfusion of materials, 
amidst which a chosen brigade of workmen were moving incessant with 
a bee-like hum, was St. James’s Hall. 

What will not the inspiring conficence of true genius, aided by the un- 
conqzerable energy of British capital, skill, and labour in harmonious 
co-operation, effect? Time and the hour are defied when the man and 
the will are of the trae metal. The presence of Owen Jones as he sat 
all Tuesday and all Wednesday night, wakeful, vigilant, devoted, was to 
his chosen band of artificers, like the presence of a great commander to 
his tried batialions—an encouragement, an example, an earnest of suc- 
cess, At six o’clock on Thursday evening the workmen were in posses- 
sion ; at eight o’clock the Prince Consort, who had come to do honour to 
the occasion, was admitted into a perfect palace of enchantment and de- 
light, and a brilliant assemblage was already exchanging congratulations 
on the absolute success of an achievement of art and enterprise sufficient 
alone to vindicate the genius and the enterprise of a much abused nation 
and a much maligned century. It was a proud evening for the great ar- 
tist who. although celebrated throughout Europe by monumental classics 
of illustration and research, such as his great work on the Alhambra, and 
the “ Grammar of Ornament,” and known to all the world as the great 
colourist of the Crystal Palaces of Hyde Park and Sydenham, although 
enjoying the highest rank in his profession, and the admiration and es- 
teem of all his brethren, yet has never, perhaps, enjoyed until now a suf- 
ficient opportunity of reeording durably the sure result of ptofound know- 
ledge vivified by a bold and original genius. 

It is worthy of remark that neither the critics nor the public willingly 
accord to any man more than one talent, and so Owen Jones, having 
identified himself with « marvellous reproduction of the Alhambra, is for 
ever exposed to hear every successive creation of his hands described as 
* Alhambresque.”” Nothing can be more ignorant or absurd than this 
inevitable commonplace as regards the St. James’s Hall. In conception 
and design it is absolutely and entirely original : the style is neither florid 
Gothic, nor fancy Mauresque ; it is the unindebted invention of an artist 
of the nineteenth century, who, with the whole grammar of ancient, me- 
dieval, and modern art at his fingers’ ends, has the courage and ability 
to press into the service of beauty and utility all the latest acquisitions of 
science, and all the newest processes of mechanics which distinguish an 
eminently inventive and mechanical epoch. It may be that the architect 
has certain predispositions, but the rare and peculiar merit of his work 
is, to our thinking, not so much the masterly adaptation of all forms of 
beauty in nature and in art, as that due and equal combination of the 
useful and the beautiful, which is the characteristic of our age.. We were 
saying the other day that hitherto the two simple and apparently impor- 
tant conditions of hearing and breathing had been left to chance by ar- 
chitects. The laws of ventilation and acoustics remained to be discov- 
ered. An eminent Italian architect has written volumes on the sub- 
ject, and has constructed theatres, admirable in every other respect. 
Now, in St. James’s Hall, Mr. Owen Jones has completely satisfied these 
two primary and hitherto unattainable conditions of success. Never and 
nowhere has the science of sound been so completely mastered ; never 
and nowhere has an audience sat and listened in such ease and comfort 
as in St. James’s Hall. Rheumatism itself need fear no airs from heaven, 
nor blasts from hotter places, in a temperature which seems to set the 
most restless thermometer at rest; and while the fairer portion of the 
audience, who come to be seen as well as to see, are permitted to revel 
in all the boundless expense of hoop and skirt, and the general public, 
who come to see as much as to hear, gaze from spacious and airy galle- 
ries on natural angels, glowing like a flush of flowers in a garden, the 
critic, who comes to drink in dainty draughts of melody and to seize the 
subtlest modulations of stringed and vocal harmony, bathes his soul in 
the fall, clear, liquid stream of sound, penetrating as through a vase of 
crystal, and resonant without echo or reverberation. It was remarked 
on Thursday evening that not an appoggiatura, even in the softest pas- 
sages, was lost to the remotest hearer ; and that grandly impressive as 
were the choral effects and the majestic tumult of the full orchestral for- 
tissimo, perhaps the exquisite tenderness and delicacy of the more subdued 
and tranquil music was even more fully enjoyed, and more completely 
established the success of the Hall. Mr. Benedict, it must be confessed, 

ad a formidable rival in Mr. Owen Jones on this occasion. The atten- 
tion of the audience was almost absorbed in gazing at the manifold mar- 
vels and beauties of the Hall; it was rather a feast of sight than of 
sound ; the harmonious symmetry of the structure, the rich and various 
melody of the ornamentation, the bold and brilliant span of arch, the 
airy sweep of gallery, the bloom of colour, and the perfect grace of form 
held the audience entranced ; and the star-shaped burners, shedding a 
fae and equal radiance, without glare, or heat, or heaviness, and lend- 
ng height and distance to the variegated roof, were a wonder and de- 
light. We plead guilty to the same distractions.--Leader, March 27. 


* * * * The new thing on Thursday was the beautifal hall itself. 
Against it, beautiful as it is, we must urge one objection. The illumina- 
tion set in the roof by Mr. Owen Jones, over a telling firmament of gas 
stars suspended in mid air, has doubtless by its great richness compelled 
the warm colouring of Signor Monti’s two sets of figures, repeated alter- 
nately round the room, into the semblance of young male and female 
acrobats in flesh-coloured tights, and some of them with fillets in their 
towy hair, who display their art in a most perilous way over the win- 
dow-frames. Some of them, indeed, were they the acrobats they seem 
to be, must tumble and break their necks, to say nothing of the heads of 
the ladies above whom they happen to be perched. It is the suggestion 
of life, furnished by the colouring, that puts these figures into a ridicu- 





lously false position. But Mr. Owen Jones sets his heart upon colour. 
White sculpture would not lead the eye up properly among the mazes 


general view it still leavés spots of the roof here and \ of his florid decoration. Let us suggest, however, that even this deco- 
ittle 


ration, beautiful undoubtedly, is suited for use in a music hall 
wherein all great musicians shall be heard to 
with Rossini’s music, even with his Stabat Mater, and it is in harmony 
with Mozart’s secular strains ; but whoever would hear Bach’s “ Passions 
Musik,” or Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives,” in St. James’s Hall, must 
keep his eyes shut. If he should dare to look about him, that which 
comes in at his eyes establishes a discord with that which comes in at 
his ears, and his enjoyment—if he be capable of a refined enjoyment—is 
disturbed infallibly, though he may not know wherefore. A good music 
hall should leave the eye at peace and rest as much as possible, remove 
offences, but avoid also stimulants of its attention. I: should be built 
for the ear, as is St. James’s Hall, but for the ear above everything, as 
St. James’s Hall is not.—Zxaminer, March 27. : 
_——— 
SPRING FASHIONS. 

In a choice and splendid assortment of foreign silks just imported by 
the proprietors of one of our principal West-end magasius des modes, we 
have noticed an exquisite creation of the Lyons loom which cannot fail 
to become an especial favourite for promenade costume. It is called the 
Robe & Tablier, and is composed of rich black glacé silk. The skirt is 
exceedingly full and ornamented with jet up the centre. An elegant 
breché pattern runs up each side of the robe. The jaeket to be worn 
with this skirt is tastefully ornamented with jet and fringe. Of the co- 
loured silks adapted to out-door costume the most favourite hues are vio- 
let, dark green, brown, grey, and mauve. In the assortment above men- 
tioned one of the most attractive novelties is a dress of grey glacé with 
a double skirt ; the upper one figured in white, and the lower one plain. 
The neutral tint of the ground throws out the white patterns in strong 
relief, producing an effect at once showy and elegant. Another beauti- 
ful dress in the same establishment is also deserving of especial notice. 
It has a violet ground flowered with black, and forms a truly elegant 
promenade or carriage dress. 

In the form of bonnets there is no material change. They are very 
much the same as they were at the beginning of the winter, except that 
they are now made of lighter materials. For plain bonnets, rows of 
fancy straw or chip are frequently intermingled with bands of velvet, 
bouillonés, or quillings of ribbon. Bonnets adapted for a superior style 
of dress are very much ornamented with flowers. Some, indeed, have 
the crowns almost covered with flowers, having sprays of foliage droop- 
ing over the bavolet. Violet and green are favourite colours for spring 
bonnets, and those hues are employed either separately or in combination. 
For example, a bonnet of green silk may be trimmed with bands of violet ; 
and with cogues or rosettes of the same at each side. The under trimming 
may be bouquets of violets, and the strings green and violet ribbon ; one 
of each colour. A bonnet of green velvet has been trimmed with black 
lace, and on one side a small plume of green feathers spotted with black. 
The effect is at once plain and elegant. Bonnets of white crape, with 
bands of coloured velvet or silk, are in preparation for the spring. 
Green and mauve coloured velvet are much employed in this style of 
trimming. 

Dresses intended for dinner and evening parties are now frequently 
made of velvet of light hues, arecerulean blue, pink, and mauve colour. 
An evening dress of an unique character has recently been made for a 
lady of distinguished rank. It is of lemon-coloured velvet, and has a 
double skirt. The upper skirt, which is rather short, and open at th 
sides, is edged with Venetian point, and the side openings are fined 
by bouquets of parma violets, fixed at equal intervals, and connected 
one with another by ruches of blonde. The corsage is drapé with folds 
of velvet, and bas four points—one in front, one at the back, and one at 
each side—a style at present very fashionable, The sleeves of the dress 
just mentioned are of white tulle, with epaulets of lemon-coloured vel- 
vet, trimmed with ruches, 

We may mention a ball-dress, the style of which presents some novelty. 
It is made of pink tulle, and has four skirts, the tulle being employed 
double for each. On the right side a very broad ribbon of pink and 
white gauze descends in a loop from the waist to the edge of the upper- 
most skirt, which it slightly gathers up. From thence another loop de- 
scends to the two next skirts, gathering them up in the same manner. 
At the end of each loop of ribbon is fixed a bouquet of hydrangea. On 
the left side the upper skirt only is gathered up in the manner just de- 
scribed, and from the bouquet of hydrangea the ends of the ribbon are 
left to flow loosely. 

A very pretty ball-dress for a young lady has been made of white mus- 
lin, with three flounces worked in a light and elegant pattern. Over this 
white muslin dress is a tunic of light blue silk, with a corsage of the 
same, finished by a small Marie Antoinette fichu of worked muslin. The 
tunic is gathered up at one side, and fastened by a bow of blue ribbon. 
The head-dress consists of a cache peigne of roses without leaves and flow- 
ing ends of blue ribbon. A bouquet of the same flowers is worn in front 
of the fichu. 

Some ball dresses, made for a grand bal costumé which is to take place 
in Paris during the Easter week, are deserving of notice. They have been 
made for four young ladies who are to personate the Four Seasons. The 
costume for Spring is made entirely of green and lilac tulle. That in- 
tended to be typieal of Summer is nearly covered with roses and other 
flowers. Autumn is to be arrayed in a robe of white tulle, ornamented 
with clustering bunches of grapes intermingled with tendrils and vine- 
leaves. Winter is to appear as if covered by flakes of snow; these are 
very fully represented by marabouts skilfully disposed on white 
tulle : the trimming of this dress appropriately consists of chrysanthe- 
mums and diamonds the latter intended to represent icicles.—Lond. Ill. 
News, April 3. ‘ 


It will accord well 








—————>_ 
PERIM ; MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


Ever since the establishment of the Overland Route to India the poli- 
tical gossips of the Continent have seen with extreme jealousy the exten- 
sion of what they call “ English influence” in Egypt and the parts adja- 
cent. It might strike them that a nation which acts is likely to have 
more influence than nations which merely talk ; and, moreover, that a 
free community of active men must necessarily extend its relations with 
countries which lie in taeir way to a most valuable dependency. This 
country has, indeed, done wonders for Egypt since Waghorn succeeded 
in his notable enterprise. The whole mail traffic and a large part of the 
passenger traffic between England and India, China, Australia, and the 
Indian Archipelago has been diverted to the route of Suez and the Red 
Sea. The perishing cities of Egypt are living again, touched by the re- 
novating influence of British enterprise and civilization. Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Suez, are becoming places of the highest importance, and the 
Viceroyalty is taking its position as the wealtoiest and most prosperous 
State of the East. All this has been done by Englishmen, and what has 
been done is as nothing compared with what will be effected before a few 
years have passed away. Already the Railway is nearly finished between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The Indian Mail now traverses 
the country twice every weck, and it is certain that, with the rapid in- 
crease of trade, the departure of first-class English steamers from Suez 
will soon be almost daily. Our telegraph lines will soon be laid along 
the Red Sea and the shores of Arabia to Kurrachee or Bombay. Thou- 
sands of British soldiers will yearly cross the Desert on their way to and 
from our Empire in the East. We may add that the direct trade of Egypt 
with this country is of the very greatest importance, and that the Vice- 
royalty is linked to England by continually strengthening interests, 

Such facts as these, one would think, might show other nations the il- 
liberality and folly of endeavouring to thwart the intercourse which has 
done so much for a country but lately plunged in poverty and barbarism. 
But national jealousy and national vanity are proof against reason and 
good feeling. The French people, not content with their high position 
on the Continent, not recognizing the truth that their destiny, though 
great, is merely European, seek to follow us over the world, and, with- 
out an object but the gratification of an uneasy self-esteem, to force them- 
selves into all our concerns. France has no interests in the Red Sea or 
Indian Ocean. She is represented in Egypt only by a few adventurers, 
who, with a pliancy which Englishmen have no desire to rival, ingra- 
tiate themselves with the Mahomedans, and adopt the manners, the mo- 
rals, and sometimes the faith, of the race among which they live. This 
clique bas always been animated by a bitter jealousy of England, and 
even in the midst of the Russian War, when France and England were in 
arms together, it did not care to dissemble its hostility. To the inspira- 
tion of these French fortune-seekers is to be attributed the plan of making 
a canal from the Mediterranean Coast to Suez—a scheme so wild and im- 
practable that no man can believe it to be sincerely propounded for 
commercial and maritime objects. 

Our conviction is, that if a concession were granted by the Porte the 
canal would not be made—that it is not intended to be made, but that 
the installation of a French company, under French protection, on the 
route which our mails and passengers follow, wou!d be used as a means 
of thwarting us in all plans for perfecting the system of transit. Infact, 


| tion. Whenever we proposed an extension of railway, or another line of 
telegraph, or an improvement of the ports, or the erection of a ware- 
| house, or any practical object, we should be met with the rights of the 
Lesseps Company, which we should be told was io a year or two to com- 
mence that great work of civilization by which France, to whom alone 
belongs the initiation of ideas, was to attract the gaze of the universe. We 
sincerely trust that if there are any persons who believe that an improper 
opposition has been made to the Suez scheme, they will be content to 
give the successive Governments of the country credit for understanding 
the question better than themselves. England has done everything for 
Egypt, and she alone is interested in the traffic across the isthmus. If, 
then, the canal was feasible, English engineers would have executed it 
long a All that can be done is to make a railway, and that haz been 
effected, while those who clamour for wonderful projects have been 
sitting idly at home. 

The occupation of the rock of Perim is a question of a similar nature. 
English steamers, as we have s&id, are passing and repassing the en- 
trance of the Red Sea daily. No other European flag ever appears on 
-the waters of this tropical gulf. Neither France, nor Russia, nor Austria 
has the slightest concern with it. It is in the exclusive occupation of 
England, and must in the nature of things remain so as long as England 
has vast possessions beyond it, and these other countries have none at 
all. Perim, which is advantageously situated at a point where the navi- 
gation is difficult, has been an uninhabited rock, except at rare intervals, 
since the creation of the world ; it was occupied when Sir David Baird 
was about to invade Egypt from India nearly sixty years ago, and when, 
a few months back, our people returned, they found, we are told, the for- 
tifications are reservoirs just as their grandfathers left them. And yet, 
because we form a settlement on the desert rock in the sea, where no 
flag but our own ever comer, we must listen to an outburst of spite from 
the Continental press! We are to forego the possession of a spot which 
is untenanied by any human being, and which is found to be a conve- 
nient halting-place for our mail steamers aud transports, simply out of 
deference to the susceptibilities of Continental politicians. who have not 
the smallest interest in those regions of the world, aud who never heard 
the name of Perim in their lives. Perim may be necessary for the inter- 
course between Europe and Asia, but Perim must be left desolate be- 
cause France thinks that the occupation will too much increase the in- 
fluence of England on the Arabian and Abyssinian coasts. This is what 
the science of politics has come to among the publicists of the Second 
Empire! 

We have had enough of such trifling. Ever since the French press has 
been forbidden to discuss domestic subjects it has always been searching 
for paltry matter of this kind, and seeking to elevate it into a great po- 
litical question. The Continental journalists have also thought fit to in- 
sinuate a proposition which we may as well repudiate at once—namely, 
that the poliey of this country in Asia is to be subordinated to some ge- 
neral Council of European Powers, and we consequently hear of the 
occupation of Perim being brought before the Parisian Conference, and 
of collective notes being meditated on the subject. There is probably no 
truth in all this ; but still, the existence of the report is evidence of no- 
tions which we may as well dissipate at once. As for Egypt and the Red 
Sea, the intentions of this country aresoon stated. We have no wish to 
acquire territorial possessions in those parts, but we will not for a mo- 
ment tolerate any scheme for interfering with the great system of inter- 
communication which we are now building up. As for any nation pre- 
tending to a superior or even an equal position with England in Egypt, it 
is out of the question. We have not laboured so much to give up now 
the fruits of our labour. 

Twice within the last sixty years have British arms preserved Egypt 
to the Porte. 1n the first of these conflicts, a great French army and 
fleet, led by the first of modern Generals, was utterly defeated and des- 
troyed. Forty years afterwards, when an ambitious Viceroy made war 
against his sovereign, it was again a British force that crushed his pre- 
tensions. The policy and spirit of England are what they were in 1798 
and 1840. Our own rights and the rights of the Sultan we still support, 
as we have done before, against either European or Egyptian ambition. 
So we would advise those journalists who are busying themselves about 
English proceedings in the Red Sea to attend to matters which more 
nearly concern themselves. Perim can only possibly belong to the Sul- 
tan of Turkey or the Imaum of Muscat. If either of these’ potentates 
choose to make a reclamation we shall know how to deal with it; but 
any other State will only lose its time and temper by interfering with the 
question. Probably all that has been said on the matter proceeds only 
from the ill-humour of the Continental Press, but should any Govern- 
ment be so ill-advised as to give effect to these suggestions, we trust 
Lord Malmesbury will simply decline to listen to any such meddling 
with our national affairs—London Times, April 7. 
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Whilst awaiting the issue of Sir Colin Campbell’s bombardment of 
Lucknow, and of the grave events which must have happened in that 
quarter, we string together a few interesting extracts from recent papers 
and correspondence. 

Great Gays anp Tririine Loss. * * * * But during these days 
of comparative inaction the capacity of the leaders and the temper of 
the troops were exhibited, both in attack and in defence. Sir Hope Grant, 
lying at Oonas, and baving time upon his hands, marched on the 23d 
Feb. with a force of all arms, against Mecahgunge, a town on the road 
from Lucknow to Futtygbur, and therefore to the left of that from the 
capital to Cawnpore. This was the stronghold of one Munsit Ali, a rebe! 
zemindar. Grant breached, stormed, and took it, destroying between 
400 and 500 of the enemy, with less than 30 casualties to his own force. 
Two officers were wounded—Brockhurst, 53d, dangerously ; Captain 
Jones, R.N., slightly. Pursuing his advantage, the Brigadier occupied 
and blew up the fort of Futtehpore Chowrassee, which had lately afforded 
shelter to the Nana Sahib. At Grant’s approach the scoundrel fled up 
the Ganges, and is supposed to have stayed his flight at a point nearly 
opposite Futtyghur. Had time permitted he might probably have been 
taken, but Sir Hope was forced to return to Oonas, to fall in with the 
Commander-in-Chief ; so the Nana is yet for a while longer at large. But 
he will be captured all in good time, unless, indeed, he evades his pur- 
suers by self-destruction, which seems to be thought in the camp not im- 
probable, so great is asserted to be his terror and despair. 

Then, again, Outram was attacked at the Alumbagh on the 21st and 
on the 25th. On the former of these occasions it appears that an assault 
on a very extensive scale was planned, embracing a number of simultane- 
ous attacks on all sides of the position. But Sir James’s intelligence was 
good. The rebels were out-manceuvred, utterly routed, and driven back 
with heavy loss, at the cost of some five or six wounded in the English 
force. On the 25th their repulse was no less signal, though they appear 
to have fought with more determination, and lost three of their guns. It 
was here, I think, that Colonel Perkeley, of the 32d, and Captain Moor- 
som were wounded. This was the last occasion when Outram was toact 
on the defensive. Alumbagh had done its work, and its General had 
held it steadily and bravely. The time wascome when he was once more 
to advance upon that revolted city with which his name will be for ever 
associated.— Bombay letter, March 9. 

Bricaprer Franks; Skitrvn Mana:vvres.—Meanwhile, from the 
south-east Brigadier Franks’ column—10th, 20th, and 97th Foot, with 
Goorkhas, Irregular Horse, and a troop and battery of Artillery—was 
converging upon Lucknow. A series of brilliant successes attended his 
advance. Marching from his camp at Budlapore on the 19th, and cross- 
ing the Oude frontier, he skilfully interposed his force between two 
rebel leaders who were endeavouring to effect a junction near the town 
of Chanada, and attacked them in detail. One was estimated to have 
with him 8,000 men, with eight guns. On him the first blow fell, and he 
was driven with loss from his position, and followed up for three miles 
from the field of battle. Then the Brigadier turned, the same day, upon 
his colleague, who presented 11,000 men and 11 guns, slew 800 of the 
former, and captured six of the latter. The fugitives from these two ac- 
tions united, and, swelled by other bodies of rebels to the number of 35,000 
men, with 25 picces of artillery, endeavoured to gain the strong fort of 
Badshahgunge. The active enemy outflanked them on the 23d, and at- 
tacked them, careless of their preponderence of force. Twenty of their 
guns fell into his hands, with the whole of their camp, baggage, and 
ammunition, and no fewer than 1,800 men fell during the action or in 
the pursuit of these dense masses, which lasted over several miles. For 
these three great successes the Brigadier paid no higher a price, the 
telegram assures us, than two killed and 16 wounded. The figures on 
one or on both sides may receive subsequent correction, but the fact and 
the great importance of the victory cannot be doubted. The road to 
Lucknow was now open to the Brigadier, and, pushing on, he joined the 
main army, apparently on the 4th of this month.—Jid. 


Tue Force Berore Lrcxxow.—It is seldom in our history that we 
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have sent into the field a force of such numerical strength as that now 
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manded by Sir Archdale Wilson, of 
and Siege Artillery are tively, 
of the Royal Artillery. The Naval Bri- 
of course, commanded by Sir Wm. Peel. The Chief ineer is 
lone] Napier, of the + Army. Sir Hope Grant comm the ca- 
, consisting of two brigades, under Colonel Little, of the 9th Lan- 
cers, and Colonel Cam . of the Bays. infantry is divided into 
three divisions, under Sir James Outram, Sir Edward Lugard (ordered up 
for the purpose), and Colonel Walpole, of the Rifle Brigade. In the Bri- 
the Ist Division are the 5th Fusiliers, 84th, 90th, and 78th Ma- 
Fusiliers, and Sikh Regiment of Ferozepore. In those of the second, 
the 34th, 53d, 424, 93d, and 4th Punjab Rifles ; aad in the third, the 23d 
Fasiliers, 79th, 2d and 3d battalions of Rifle Brigade, the Ist Bengal Fusi- 
liers, and the 24 Punjab Infantry. 
comprises a heavy siege train, and numbers about 40 
light field pieces and nearly 60 heavy guns. If we compute the rest of 
the foree at 1,500 Eu sabres and 10,000 European bayonets, with 
3,000 native horse and as many native infantry, we shall probably be with- 
in the mark :— 


Europeans. Native. 
en wif sha Aeneennasea cosasescesneeneeteeete on sapéene< og 
fp ait tics. ess iotectctalcococcescc MD <5cs.c ae 


Giving a total of about 22,000 men of all arms, of whom 15,000 are 

s. Since the above or, ion of the force was noted in gene- 

ral orders, General Franks has joined the Commander-in-Chief, and will 

probably be appointed to the command of Second Infantry Division. The 

accession of this colamn will augment the Evropean force to nearly 20,000 
men.— bid. 


Seroys rv Curva.—The 70th Sepoy Regiment has arrived. They are 
doubtless very fine high caste gentlemen. It is said that they have °x- 
isted for 16 days agen bran water, because they had scruples of con- 
science about cooking at sea. The hundred coolies were assigned to 
sweep out their quarters; because, as General Straubenzee remarks, 
these men do nothing of that sort, but only do soldiers’ work. I believe 
I am not more cruel than my neighbours, but I should certainly like to 
see all this nonsense flogged out of these scoundrels. In these latter 
days, when it has been ble to substitute other punishments, there 
has been too much flogging in this army for slight offences, and I would 
willingly spare some of our drummers and boatswain’s mates for service 
in the Sepoy quarters, They landed, I must admit, in very soldierlike 
order, and, by the aid of our Coolies and their own camp followers, they 
were lodged or tented in a marvellously short time. The next day they 
addicted themselves to looting, and three of them were shot by the 
French police. e 

The evidence upon the court of inquiry which followed was very con- 
tradictory ; but that they were looting and that they resisted the police 
were two uncontested facts, Perhaps the French were hasty ; but a Se- 
poy in his undress is undressed in the literal sense of the term, and it is 
not quite to be wondered at that the Frenchmen had recourse to their 
arms to rid themselves of the blows and brickbats of a crowd of balf- 
naked black ruffians. No two human creatures can be more different 
than a Sepoy dressed in bis red coat and faultlessly clean belt, and the 
same animal stalking about on his long, lank shanks with a white girdle 
round his loins. It is ominous of subsequent events that on the third 
day after the arrival of this 70th Regiment they were erecting two fu- 
neral pyres before the eyes of the wondering Chinamen just outside the 
north-east gate, and burning two of their comrades, Cremation isa 
cleanly mode of sepulture ; but it would be well to preserve entire the 
classical custom, and to perform the rite with sweetly scented woods — 

from Hong Kong. 


A rew Days at Wixpsor.—The Queen and the Prince Consort left 
Buckingham Palace for Windsor Castie on Saturday afternoon, the 27th 
ult, Her Majesty and his Royal Highness were accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, the Princesses Alice, 
Helena, Louisa, and Beatrice, and attended by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court. The Royal party occupied seven carriages, and was es- 
corted by a perty of light dragoous to the terminus of the Great Western 
Railway at Paddington. Here a special train was in readiness, which 
conveyed her Majesty to Windsor in fifty-five minutes. In the evening 
the Duchess of Kent joined the Royal dinner party. 

On Sunday the Queen and Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, Prin- 
cess Alice, Princess Helena, and the Duchess of Kent, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Court, and the domestic household, attended Divine ser- 
vice in the private chapel. The service was performed by the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor.—On Monday the Queen and the Prince 
Consort walked in the Home Park, and afterwards rode out on horseback, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alice, and attended 
by the Countess of Caledon, Lord Raglan, Lord Colville, and Captain 
the Hon, Dudley De Ros, 

On Tuesday the Queen again took equestrian exercise, attended by 
the Countess of Caledon, Lord Raglan, and Lord Colville. In the after- 
noon Prince George of Saxony arrived at the Castle, and bad an audience 
of her Majesty. The Prince visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore, 
after leaving the Castle, and returned to town in the evening. The 
Prinee Consort paid a visit of inspection to the Wellington College. 

On Wednesday the Queen and the Prince Consort walked in the Home 
Park. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary arrived at the 
Castle in the afternoon, had the honour of joining the Royal dinner 
party ; also the Duke of Cambridge (attenied by Colonel by ern the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duchess of Manchester, the Prussian Mi- 
nister and Countess Bernstorff, the M is of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
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cases even in dialectics in which it isno sign of a weak argument to “beg 
the question,” and there are also statements which may 
fullest confidence that no one will be found to refute them. Indeed, even 
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Ovp Yasn Newty Wovey.— * * * * Ihave no intention, 
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gentlemen, 


ved from a close ip between our two ccuntries. | re are 


made in the 
pon such a point as this, the dissentients would 
to yield to the overwhelming power of events ; for who can 
without that @ consummation as an alliance, 
both offensive and defensive, between and America, is one of 
those great diplomatic problems which will, before — years, become 
a diplomatic axiom. at birds of a feather will flock together, is as 
true in diplomacy as it is in ornithology : free speech, free ——. free 
free trade, must offer a common platform for the deve- 
lopment of national sentiment. As well might you seek to force back to 
their native mountains two mighty rivers, just about to mingle their im- 
petaous waters with the ocean, as to prevent two kindred nations, united 
upon all the great doctrines of human progress, from ing into one 
harmonious whole, their destiny and their future. No sh of jealousy 
nor rocks of prejudice can control such a tide as this: “it flows, and as 
it flows, for ever must flow on!” 
Such, gentlemen, is my hope, my expectation, and if I have any right 
to speak on behalf of Great Britain, such, I may say, is the hope, the ex- 
— of my country, of its sovereign, its government, and its people. 
vents, as I have said, are ee ee us together ; not only in 
figure, but in reality. shall we soon, willing, be firmly bound to each 
other ; and indeed, I cannot help thinking that the component of 
the projected electric cable may be made to furnish an apt symbol of our 
union. Like its gutta percha, we must each be ready to stretch and to 
yield, should a divided interest ever draw us in pag directions ; 
like its wire, we must receive and convey to each other the lightning 
impulses of kindly thoughts and friendly sympathy ; and like its true, 
solid encasing steel, we must protect both interest and sympathy from 
injury, by sinking the chain of international comity into the depth of our 
hearts.— Mr. Bunch, H. B. M. Censul, at Dinner of the South Carolina Society. 


Tue Nicutmcate Fuxp.—Some correspondence between Miss Night- 
ingale and Mr. Sidney Herbert with —— to this fand has taken place. 
Miss Nightingale writes :—* Dear Mr. Herbert,—I have been for some 
time hesitating as to the course I ought to take with regard to the large 
fand which is called by my name, and which was so generously placed 
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ficient object. After allowing a time to elapse fully sufficient for form- 
ing a judgment, I find my health so much impaired, and I am, conse- 
quently, so unequal to begin a work which, to be properly performed, 
will require great exertion and unceasing attention, that I feel it iacum- 
bent upon me, and due to the contributors, to beg you to communicate 
to the trustees and council my inability to undertake the task.” Mr. 
Herbert, on the part of the committee, replies :—* We cannot but trust 
that with diminished labour you will regain your health ; and that, with- 
out undue fatigue or exertion, you will be enabled to give a general su- 
perintendence to the plans you may devise for the application of the 
fund. I am, therefore, desired by my colleagues to express their earnest 
hope that you will postpone your final decision until further time shal 
enable you to judge what degree of rn rape you will be enabled 


in my bands for the purpose of being applied to a most useful and bene- | ¢, 


act of obedience. The histories of shipwreck paint fearful pictures of the 
nereay phere’ Re ee Oe eee ee oe 
known is the celebrated imprisonment of 146 men in the Black Hole at 
Caicutta.— Blackwood. 





Tue Prrcner Puaxt.—This plant abounds in the an and sterile 
parts of the Island of Java, from which, were it not for this vegetable 
wonder, small birds and quadrupeds would be forced to te in quest 
of water. At the foot stalk of each is a bag shaped exactly like a pitcher 

i with a lid, and having a kind of hinge that over the 
handle of the pitcher, and connects it with the leaf. This hinge is a 
strong fibre, which contracts in showery weather and when the dew falls, 
Numerous little goblets filled with sweet fresh water are thus held forth, 
and affords a delicious draught to the tiny animals that climb their 
branches, and to a variety of winged visitants. But no sooner has the 
cloud passed by, and the warm sun shone forth, than the heated fibre 
begins to expand, and closes the goblet so firmly as to prevent evapora- 
tion, precluding a further supply till called for by the wants of another 
day. This beautifal and perfect provision of nature would afford a fine 
theme for a Thomson or a Wordsworth, and would afford an illustration 
of the design of Providence, such as Paley would have delighted to press 
into his service. 
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to bestow on the work which is identified with your name, and which we 
still earnestly hope will derive its organisation from your hands.” 
Miss Nightingale, in reply, assents. 





Tue Srarrorpsutre-Knor Suor.—The several attempts made by the 
little valiant band under Sir Henry Havelock to get into Oude and 
relieve the garrison of Lucknow induced the rebel force to devise every 

ossible means of obstruction to hinder their advance into the Residency. 
The almost insurmountable difficulties which the army of Havelock and 
Sir James Outram encountered fully testify to the vigilance and exer- 
tions of the native force. 

Among the deadly missiles which our brave band had to face was a 
chain musket-shot sent into our ranks from the windows and house-tops 
of the city. It consisted of two leaden bullets attached to a double- 
twisted stiff wire, made so as to loop over each other at the time of being 
inserted into the barrel. The loops enabled the balls to meet over the 
charge, and, when fired, the bullets stretched their respective wires to 
their fullest extent, so as to resemble a common cannon chain shot. In 
the narrow streets and lanes of a town, and at close quarters, these mis- 
siles were dreadfully annoying.—The 64th Regiment, whose frequent en- 
counters with the enemy had rendered them conspicuous, declared that 
they had been expressly made to pitch into them, and they named them, 
after their own regiment, the “ Staffordshire-knot Shot.” 





AnoTueR Sea-Serrent.—The following is a report made by Captain 
Suckling, of the ship Carnatic, of London, of a sea-serpent seen by him be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena :—“ On the 26th of Janu- 
ary. in latitude 19. 10 S., long. 10. 6 W., about five minutes after noon, 
my attention was called by Capt. Shuttleworth, a passenger on board the 
Carnatic, to a large spar sticking out of the water on end some thirty feet 
above the level of the sea. It appeared to me to be the lower mast of 
some wrecked vessel, and having the glass in my hand, with which I had 
been looking at an American vessel in sight, I examined it narrowly. It 
seemed to be passing very rapidly to the eastward, having altered its 
bearings several points in the course of a few minutes, when it suddenly 
disappeared, and came up shortly afterwards astern of the ship. It was 
seen by all those on deck at the time, and it is their opinon, as well as 
my own, that it was an enormous sea-serpent. The American ship A B. 
Thompson, from gee | to London, was in company at the timc—wind 
light and variable, with clear weather.—London paper. 

(The comical part of the above is the variance in the worthy captain’s 
statement. Aiter narrow examination, he pronounces the object to be 





ae , Lady Fanny Howard, Lady Caroline Barrington, and the Dean of 
indoor. 


Col. the Hon, A. N, Hood and Captain Du Plat have succeeded Lord 
Colville and Capt. the Hon. D. de Ros as Esquerries in Waiting ta the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 





Tue Univenstry Boat Race.—This eight-oared race—the most inter- 
esting annual match on the Thames—came off on Saturday last with 
every circumstance of weather and attendance that could add éclat to 
the occasion. The course was from Putney-bridge to Mortlake, and the 
hour for starting was one o’clock ; but long before that time both sides 
of the river at the starting-point were densly crowded with spectators, 
mounted and on foot, while the river was covered with little boats, 
amid which were some fifteen or twenty steamers laden to the very 
water’s edge. 

Mr. J. W, Chitty, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, acted as umpire, 
and arrived at Putney in his steamer shortly before the time of starting. 
At a few minutes before one o’clock the rival crews issued from Mr. 
Searle’s yard—Oxford showii 


D lemphis A 

colours, The names and weights of the respective crews were as follow: | Kixgstgy’s Ope To THE Norta-East Wrxp.—The bold bat a propri- 
OXFORD. st. Ib. CAMBRIDGE. st. lb. | ate termination of these verses, will probably reeall to some Edinbur hb 
1. R. W, Risley, Exon.......... ll 8/1. Ht k, Caius........ 11 4 | readers a story which the late Lord Cockburn delighted to tell in re the 
2. T. Arkell, Pembroke......... ll 3/24 yy beccesceee 11 4/ cast wind. Lord Rutherfurd—also now, alas! “ the late’”’—visiting at Bo- 

3..C. G. Lane, Christ Church....11 10 | 3. . Avart, St. John’s...... ll 4 ‘ H r 
4. H. Austin, oo 122 9/4.D. bh Trisity.......... 12 1 naly, and walking with bis host upon those slopes of the Pentlands which 
5. E. Lane, Balliol.............. 11 12 | 5. H. Williams, St. John’s... .... 12 4|Cockburn’s talk to so many favoured guests made doubly fresh and 
6. W. H. Wood, University. ..... 12 6/6. RL. tere, Magdalene...... 11 13 | cheerful, was complaining in no measured terms of the then prevailing 
7. E. Ware, Balliol............. $ 2) 7. A. H. Fairbairn, eae 11 12 | east wind. The old shepherd of the neighbouring farm, whom they had 
8. J.T. Thorley, Wadham...... 0 3/8. T. Hall, Magdalene.......... 7 | joined in their ramble, remonstrated with his Lordship for so “ abusing 
H. Walpole, Balliol (cox.).... 9 8| RB. Wharton, Magdalene (cox.) 9 2 |'‘the wind.” “ Well, my friend,” said Lord Rutherfurd, “can you say any 
The Cantabs, having won the choice for place, had a considerable advan- | good of the east wind?’ “ Oh yes,” said the shepherd, “ there’s muckle 


tage, taking the inner or Middlesex side, while the outward sweep fell to 
the lot of the Oxonians. Both rowed with the long, steady sweep of 
finished boatsmen, and both crews showed the very perfection of trainin > 

Precisely at one o’clock Mr. Edward Searle, the well-known boat-buil- 
der, effected a beawtiful start: the Oxonians got a slight lead, when the 
stroke oar missed the water, and so damaged his rowlock as to render 
his oar of no further service during the race. The Cambridge crew be- 
gan to draw ahead in a way which their plucky antagonists never reco- 
vered, and on to Hammersmith-bridge kept increasing their lead. The 
question then seemed no longer between the rival boats but as to which 
of the steam-boats which followed was to be the last, for away they all 
went neck and neck through the bridge, with not a foot of space to spare 
between each beyond what was necessary to allow them to rock and reel 
with their crowd of pen ee to the very water’s edge. The Cantabs, 
in splendid style, and amid the most tremendous cheering, passed the 
flag-boat near Mortlake, precisely in 21 minutes 23 seconds from the time 


of starting, their opponents being about three lengths, or 22 seconds in 
pS. behind Ppo & athe, 





dark and the Cambridge men light blue | yy, 





the mast of a wrecked vessel ; and then agrees with the passengers that it 
was a serpent !—Al).) 


CuarLotre CusHMAN’s Presence or Minp.—A little incident occurred 
during the performance of “ Macbeth,” on Wednesday night, which, but 
for the wonderful presence of mind of Miss Cushman, would have serious- 
ly marred the interest of the occasion. In the sleeping scene of the fifth 
act, as Lady Macbeth Tg omy from her chamber, lamp in hand, the 
light lace veil with which Miss Cushman’s head and shoulders were co- 
vered, caught on fire and blazed up like tinder. Miss Cushman, without 
relaxing a muscle of her fixed features, or showing by any visible sign 
the least discomposure, —_ the blazing robe in her grasp and imme- 
diately extinguished it, without turning her eyes either right or left, or 
betraying the least _ of emotion of any kind. So promptly and fear- 
lessly was it done, so much was it in keeping with the character she 
was playing, that notwithstanding the distinctly audible shrieks of some 
of the ladies, many present actually believed it to be a part of the per- 
formance. It certainly was, if not in the bills, one of the greatest pieces 
of acting we ever witnessed. Truly this is a most wonderful woman.— 








guid in’t; it maks the sod sappy ; it slockens the ewes ; an’ its God’s 
wund!” As Mr. Kingsley is an adept in Scotch, we need scarcely point 
out to him the fine natural eloquence of this brief but full defence of the 
maligned north-easter, rising in just gradation from inanimate, through 
animate nature, up to the great First Cause of all.—dinburgh Scotsman. 





Turrst Worse tHan Huncer.—That disturbance of the general system 
which is known under the name of raging thirst is far more terrible than 
that of starvation, and for this reason :—During abstinence from food, 
the organism can still live upon its own substance, which furnishes all 
the necessary material ; but during abstinence from liquid, the organism 
has no such course of supply within itself.. Men have been known to en- 
dure absolute privation of food for some weeks, but three days of abso- 
lute privation of drink (unless in a moist atmosphere) is perhaps the li- 
mit of endurance. Thirst is the most atrocious torture ever invented by 
Oriental tyrants. It is that which most effectually tames animals. Mr. 
Astley, when he had a refractory horse, always used thirst as the most 
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The Weekly Budget from Home. 

Preparing to put our paper to press, on Friday, even earlier than 
usual, in order that we may personally attend the Festival of the Sons 
of St. George, we have to regret the absence of the Liverpool mail of 
the 10th inst. By it may be expected later tidings from the East, with 
accounts of the opening scene at least in the great drama about to be 
enacted at Lucknow. Meantime we glean, in another column, a few ex- 
tracts from the voluminous correspondence of the public journals, all 
tending to show the good effects of strategic skill combined with resolute 
daring. Heretofore the latter quality bas been lavishly displayed ; but 
though heavy blows were struck, the cost to the victors was lamentably 
heavy.—One of the episodes, and a most painful one it is, of this Indian 
paign is the discission in the public prints'respecting the mutila- 
tions, cruelties, and dishonour, inflicted by the Sepoys, at an early pe- 
riod of the revolt, upon the wives and children of British officers and 
civilians, The same class of writers and speakers, humane but wilfully 
incredulous, who preached up the inoffensiveness of the Chinese now 
proved to be monsters of barbarism, will have it that all the stories sent 
home from Cawnpore and Delhi, and other scenes of never-to-be-forgot- 
ten horrors, are inventions or gross exaggerations. “ Name, name!’ 
they cry lustily, just as though the most earnest efforts of friends and 
relatives were not used to throw a veil of decency over the past, and to 
shield miserable survivors from the agonies of inquisitive pity. The 
same esprit de corps in India, which has knit men—not naturally cruel— 
together in a bond of vengeance, has been employed to hide from the 
public gaze many and many a savage deed. Yet, in spite of this pre- 
caution, the truth will surge up ; and, as every one relies most fully on 
what comes home to himself, we may say that letters from a young re- 
lative of our own at Cawnpore confirm, from his personal knowledge, a 
large portion of the sickening details that have been so superciliously 
disbelieved. 

The new India Bill, distinctly traced to Lord Ellenborough, is of 
course criticised at length in the British journals ; but our readers would 
scarcely thank us for anticipating the thorough discussion which awaits 
it in the House of Commons. We will but say then that what strikes us 
most unfavourably, is the want of definite power in the Council intended 
to supersede the East Indian Directors. Considerable care may be shown 
in their selection, although we cannot hold that a man having imported 
indigo from Calcutta or exported piece goods to Bombay, for a eertain 
number of years, is of necessity qualified to adjudicate on all that con- 
cerns the country with which he trades. The Council, we say, may be 
composed of excellent material ; but it may—according to Mr. Disraeli’s 
eketch of the Bill—degenerate into a mere formal appendage, convenient 
when it chances to work well with the Minister who heads it, but snubbed 
by him when he is disposed to take the course of events entirely into his 
own hands. There is also, it seems to us, something preposterous in giv- 
ing a franchise in this matter to the Parliamentary electors of a few 
large cities. If the post be coveted for the honour or the patronage 
that it confers, or even for the moderate salary attached to it, we shall see 
renewed, in a new direction, the electioneering scandals so often exposed.-- 
But we doubt, after all, whether the Ministry have much faith in their 
own handicraft. Ata great banquet given by the Lord Mayor on the 7th 
inst., the Earl of Derby spoke of the measure in so subdued a tone, and 
deprecated so feelingly any supposition that he considered it at all per- 
fect, that it would not surprise us to see the House of Commons take him 
at his word, and mangle his Bill or throw it out, running the hazard of 
what may ensue. The desire to offend no one, and to catch a few stray 
votes is very obvious ; and the House is subject at times to strange fits 
of virtuous indignation, and visits such an offence sharply upon the of- 
fender. 

The Cagliari affair, which involves a very serious dispute between the 
governments of Naples and Sardinia, is partially settled so far as we are 
concerned ; although Lord Malmesbury may be bound to claim damages 
from King Bomba, on behalf of the two British subjects now released from 
durance vile. But a singular complication has come to light, in the pro- 
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Legation at Tarin, whom we will not maliciously name, has got himself 
intoa scrape ; and were it not that the Sardinian government is at once firm 
and discreet, the consequences might have been serious. This gentle- 
man, it seems, having occasion to write to Count Cavour, intimated dis- 
tinctly that her Majesty’s government was disposed to object to the pro- 
ceedings at Naples. This intimation was not, it appears, warranted by 
Lord Clarendon’s instructions, or those of Sir James Hudson on the spot. 
Nevertheless, it partly caused Count Cavour to take the bold stand which 
he took ; and from which we are glad to learn that he will not now re- 
cede. This exposure, whilst it brings a rap upon the knuckles of a care- 
less or officious subordinate, serves to make the contrast still more strong, 
between the “ spirited policy” of Lord Malmesbury and the far niente 
ot his immediate predecessor.—It is said that France has abandoned her 
claim upon Piedmont for the extradition of Mr. Hodge, an Englishman 
arrested under suspicion, and who may or may not be related to a person 
of the same name, a legatee under the will of Orsini. 





What News from Paris? 

This question passes from mouth to mouth on the arrival of successive 
European steamers, as though men had determined in their own minds 
that something serious is about to happen in the capital of France, And 
let us be allowed to ask in connection with this point, whether many of 
us are not, in regard to public affairs, verging rapidly towards the frame 
of mind attributed to domestic gossips, said to be always better posted on 
their neighbours’ concerns than their own. Trgly the newspaper world 
at least is amenable to some such charge, so copious are its communica- 
tions from the uttermost ends of the earth, and so adroitly does it balance 
the dull record of home routine, by the flavour of foreign items. A rea- 
son or excuse may however be found in the fact, that increasing inter- 
course between the component parts of the civilized community renders 
each an object of increasing interest to the rest, in all that ap- 
pertains to political or social movement. What news from Paris? 
is not, therefore, of: necessity an idle question, though there is 
at the moment but little to be said in reply—The Emperor, 
on the 5th inst., gave signal proof, though none was wanting, of his 
superiority to personal apprehension. On that day, he opened in state 
the new Boulevard de Sebastopol, one of those gigantic enterprises of 
internal improvement in his capital, by many of which his reign has 
been distinguished. On horseback, in a clear open space between his es- 
cort and his Staff, he traversed fearlessly several miles of ground, 
thronged doubtless by swarms of malcontents. Must they not have been 
won to momentary admiration ?—Of the Duc de Malakoff, and his ap- 
pointment as successor to Count Persigny, there is still much talk. But 
we are yet unable to see anything significant in the nomination, 
and trast that our countrymen will not make fools of themselves 
by treating it asan event of importance.—A second letter from 
Orsini to Louis Napoleon is in print, wherein, on the verge of the 
grave, he repudiates the doctrine of political assassination. We 
can heartily wish that this posthumous epistle may do good, even 
though its authenticity be questioned—The harshness of the new 
passport regulations has been somewhat relaxed, in behalf of British tra- 
vellers. Letalarmists say what they please about the latent designs of 
the Emperor, he is certainly re-plastering the late cracks in the Anglo- 
French alliance. We still persist in our impression that, if he contem- 
plates drawing the sword, it will not be against Great Britain. 

THE FALL OF LUCKNOW. 

Our postscript, like the postscript to a lady’s letter, contains the cream 
of the news ; and, Heaven be thanked, it is matter for honest congratu- 
lation. The last stronghold of the Mutineers, Lucknow, the capital of 
Oude, has succumbed to the well-planned attack of Sir Colin Campbell, 
and at the latest date was in possession of our troops. 

The Canada, Cunarder of the 10th inst., brought this gratifying intelli- 
gence to Halifax, and it was telegraphed thence yesterday afternoon— 
as though a bonne bouche for St. George’s Day. The published particulars 
are scanty. The Bombay mail is of the 18th ult.; but the date of the 
attack is not given. The Sepoysdid not show much fight ; their resist- 
ance was feeble. They broke and fled in disorder ; but were botly pur- 
sued by the avenging cavalry and artillery. The British loss is said to 
have been trifling. 

A momentary panic had occurred in Calcutta, based on a ramour that 
the natives were about to rise en masse. The rumour proved happily to 
be unfounded. 

This is the summary, as sent on here by the Agent of the Associated 
Press ; to which may be added that Coasols were drooping, and Cotton 
on the rise, at the date of the steamer’s departure. 





Perim. 

In the Red Sea, that is to say just within the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and so situated as to command, in a military sense, the practicable pas- 
sage from the Indian Ocean to the Gulf of Suez, lies the small and barren 
island of Perim. It is some five miles in length, and for half a century, 
until very recently, has been inhabited only by turtles. Latterly, how- 
ever, the British government—awake to the importance of keeping its 
communications with India, through Egypt, open—has occupied it with 
a handful of troops, and is now preceeding to repair and modernise the 
fortifications thereon erected more than fifty years ago, when the 
French tenure of Egypt appeared to threaven cur Eastern em- 
pire. The island belongs of right, or did belong, to the _Imaum 
of Muscat, whose nominal suzerain is the Sultan of Turkey; nor 
is it made clear whether Great Britain has or has not acquired 
from one or both a formal title to the new possession. That 
is an affair between them and ourselves; yet it has been taken up 
with considerable bitterness, by a portion of the French press, affecting 
to see in a precautionary measure against a serious contingency—in the 
event of a war with France—a menace against the whole commercial in- 
terests of the world. Galled by rigid censorship as to domestic matters, 
certain Parisian journalists console themselves by pecking and carping 
at every movement made by a people more free and more enterprising 
than themselves ; and would have it that the mysterious and nonsensical 
theory of the balance of power is seriously endangered by this inroad 
upon Arabic integrity. They see also in imagination a ship canal 
piercing the Isthmus of Suez, and are scandalised at the idea of their mer- 
cantile marine passing beneath the guns of a new Gibraltar. There may 
be perhaps a dash of plausibility in their indignation ; but the effect is 
Neutralised by a consciousness, after cool testing, that the fit is only 
brought on by national spite and jealousy. 

The London Times, in a very able article of the 7th ult., has taken up 
this subject, and brought to bear upon it an amount of plain speaking, 
not often found in the treatment of questions that come within the range 
of diplomacy. The writer puts his points closely ; shows how Egypt has 
become almost Anglicised by the transit which we have established and 
maintained ; how no other flag but our own is ever seen on the inland 
Waters of the Red Sea ; how vital to us is the position ; what a matter of 
indifference to any other European nations. Some home truths are also 
told effectively. There is pith in the phrase respecting the manner in 
which France “ follows us over the world, without an object but the 
gratification of uneasy self-esteem ;” and there is absolute trath, we be- 





lieve, in the charge that M. de Lesseps’ grand scheme of uniting the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian Seas is a political, and not a practical design. But 
the whole question is disposed of by the intimation roundly given, that in 
the arrangement of her Asiatic concerns Great Britain will take no advice 
from the Continental potentates, nor trouble herself about European con- 
ferences. If something of the spirit and terseness of this article were in- 
fused into diplomatic communications, how greatly we should all be the 
gainers. 

Neither let it be said that, in approving the direct language of the 
Times on this occasion, we forget to what extent the practice of inter- 
ference has prevailed at sundry times and places amongst the employés 
of the British government, to say nothing of the British press. We do 
not forget the fact ; but this journal at least is not obnoxious to the 
charge. How often have we ridiculed the official assertion that his Ma- 
jesty, or her Majesty, or this State, or that Power, “could not view 
with indifference” certain events set down as inevitable in the Book of 
Fate! How have we scouted the notion of “keys to trade,” and “com- 
manding positions!’ Nay, have we not advised—so far as we might 
—that these very United States should take their own course—provided 
it were not provocative—with Cuba or with Mexico, and not trouble 
themselves with muttered European protests? We shall be glad to 
find Lord Malmesbury following the advice of the 7imes, and declining 
to enter upon explanations or negotiations in any quarter, where they 
are not legitimate and cannot be serviceable. 





The Apotheosis of Assassination. 

Every country has its own laws and customs; and both those who 
frame and those who obey them are generally more competent to the 
one and the other duty, than foreigners who look on from a’distance. 
Thus, on Thursday evening, two or three thousand rabid Red-Republicans 
were permitted to march in procession through the leading streets of this 
metropolis, paying funeral honours to Orsini, Pietri, Pianori, and Milano, 
assassins rightfully led to the scaffold, but dignified for the nonce with the 
title of Martyrs of Liberty. Such a proceeding, we say, could not, unless 
under a new Reign of Terror, have taken place in any European capital. 
Neither government authorities nor popular feeling would have tolerated 
so vile an exhibition. Here however, where the line between liberty and 
license is practically obliterated, it was deemed wise to let the occasion 
come and go, without interference. Nor was the decision injudicious. 
Apathy and chilling contempt, or a shudder of indignant revulsion, has 
greeted a ceremony, which was disapproved by the universal public. Al- 
ready the huge catafalque, and the new Goddess of Reason, and the 
unseemly banners, and the hideous speeches of demented individuals 
are forgotten. Had the obscene spectaele been prohibited, who can tell 
what clamour might have been raised? 

In the meantime it is satisfactory to believe taat the Permanent Re- 
volutionary Committee here established, which deifies murder, will not be 
able to turn the world upside down. 





The Indian Relief Fund in Charleston, 8. C. 

Not long ago we told our readers how the British residents of this 
city had contributed a certain amount towards assisting the destitute of 
their countrymen and countrywomen, brought to ruin by the great Se- 
poy revolt. We have now the pleasure of putting another community 
on record, which has greatly distinguished itself in the expression of an 
active sympathy. Mr. Bunch, her Majesty’s worthy representative in 
Charleston, South Carolina, has raised and transmitted home for the 
same object the sum of $828. A considerable portion, we are most 
happy to learn, was volunteered by citizens of the United States—a 
proof at once of the friendly feelings there entertained towards Great 
Britain, and of the well-deserved popularity there enjoyed by the gen- 
tleman above-named, who is charged officially to maintain her interests- 
And this reminds us that in a Charleston paper, the other day, we met 
with a report of an after-dinner speech on a public occasion made by 
Mr. Bunch, notable for a cogent way of working-up old material. An 
extract from it may be found elsewhere. 





The Most Brilliant Ball of the Season. 

For the fashionable world, the crowning event of the winter just about 
to expire was thé annual entertainment given by our young men, and 
known far and wide as the Bachelors’ Ball. It took place on Thursday 
night at Niblo’s Saloon, which for the occasion wore the aspect of a Pari- 
sian salle de bal, with its waxed floor, tasteful but not overdone decora- 
tions, flood of light, brilliant music, gay toilets, and unmistakeable air de 
fete. In every respect, not forgetting the unrivalled display of female 
beauty, wherein Paris cannot vie with New York, the party was a com- 
plete success ; and the young Managers deserve the gratitude and future 
patronage of the fair—Amongst the invited guests present was a bevy 
of diplomatists, including Lord Napier accompanied by Lady Napier, 
Baron Von Gerolt, the Count de Sartiges, General Robles, Senor Muraga, 
the Count de Montholon, Mr. Archibald, and Messrs. Odo Russell and 
C. Manley, attached to H. B. M. Legation at Washington. 





St. George's Day. 

Yesterday morning, from an early hour, the beautiful banner of St. 
George was seen floating over the Metropolitan Hotel ; but it was at 
eleven o'clock that the ceremonies of the day were commenced, with Di- 
vince Service at St. Thomas’s Church in Broadway. A large number of 
the Episcopal Clergy, headed by the Right Rev. Dr. Potter, Bishop of 
the Diocese, took part, the Bishop delivering a most appropriate Addrers, 
and Dr. Morgan, the Rector of St. Thomas’s, preaching a most eloquent 
and impressive sermon. A very large congregation was in attend 





rated clamour, which lurk in that superb composition, are many, subtle, and 
strong. It is as difficult to be intense in music without being extravagant, as 

is to be subdued without being colourless, ‘and the “ Semiramide ” overture 
quires for its exact expression a sentiment of Orientalism in the conductor, 
hardly Jess true end clear than existed in the mind of the composer himself, 
To say that it has never been rendered in this city as by the Musard orchestra, 
on Monday night, is to use a very dull and commonplace phrase in describing 
an uncommonly brilliant fact. Every reader of Balzac recollects the elaborate 
and impassioned analysis of Rossini’s “ Moses in Egypt,” which he carries through 
nearly one third of his charming Venetian romance of Massimilla Doni, and the sen 
sitive zeal with which he tries to prove that the laziest and most humourous of 
modern composers had filled himself completely with the soul of Hebrew faith, 
and the fire of Italian patriotism. Possibly it would be somewhat unsafe to ac- 
cept the ecstacies of M. de Balzac as a positive proof that Rossini had le arned 
by inspiration what Champollion and Lepsius and the rest of them only reached by 
laborious ingenuity, and had passed by the spirit into ancient Nineveh long before 
Mr. Layard began to dig up her balls and her hawkbills, her palaces and her paye- 
ments ; for we remember how amusingly Léon Gozlan, painting the poet in his 
slippers, describes Balzac’s genius for mystery, and his marvellous capacity for 
discovering mares’ nests, as for instance in the case of that wondrous name of 
Z. Marcas, which he was sure could only belong to a magician, but which Gozlan 
found to be the lawful property of a poor but respectable tailor. Nevertheless 
there can be no question that both in the “‘ Moses in Egypt,” and in the “ Semi- 
ramide,” Rossini has found musical expression for the subtlest and the sublimest 
elements of the Oriental character as it is apprehended by the Western mind. 
We can never hear the Overture to “Semiramide” without thinking of 
Beckford’s “‘ Vathek,” and musing upon that extraordinary caprice of 
nature which made of a jovial Bolognese poco curante, and a splenetic 
British citizen’s son, the two most gorgeous painters of Asiatic life and 
thought that the West has yet produced. It was a very satisfactory thing 
to see that the public of Monday night (although the Academy was too far from 
crowded within, and the weather too far from electrical without, to permit the 
generation of much musical magnetism) welcomed a really thorough perfor- 
mance of the “‘Semiramide” overture, with more enthusiasm than was be- 
stowed either upon the “ Symphonic overtures,” of “Les Francs Juges,” er 
“ Le Carnival Romain,” of M. Hector Berlioz, announced in the programme as 
the “ music of the future,” or upon the Express galop, and the Zouaves Qua- 
drille of M. Musard, which we take to be the “ music of the present.” And this 
we say, be it observed, without discredit done to either of these composers. For 
M. Berlioz, although we cannot precisely see why he should be called the “ father 
of the future,” since we look in vain from Schumann te Wagner, and from Wag- 
ner to Rubinstein for the first fruits of his paternal tenderness, is one of the most 
devoted, and as the New England Puritans used to say, “ painful ” composers of 
the age. He has all the mastery which comes of thorough and practised skill, 
and all the verve which ardent intention can supply, and ranks in our 
judgment at the head of the modern French school, standing as far above Feli- 
cien David, as David in his own estimation stands above all the rest of the musi- 
cal world, past, present and to come. 

These are good titles to a place in a series of “historically illus 
trative concerts,” and may well dispense Mr. Ullman from the necessity 
of “painting the lily and adorning the rose.” So too we think might 
the impresario of Irving place rely with confidence upon the real excel, 
lence of his entertainments to command all the applause which can advance 
either his own interests or the glory of his performers. If, however, we must 
have a claque at the Academy, we petition for a regimented claque ; for a regu- 
lar, disciplined, and orderly claque. The militia men who now do duty in this ca- 
pacity are not only ill-posted ; for a noise descending from the galleries upon 
the parquette is at once unpleasant to the ear, and unpersuasive of success, (our 
Operatic audiences being decidedly anti-democratic in their estimates of the 
value of opinion); but inexperienced and irregular in their manner of delivering 
their volleys. And in simple truth all measures and means of engineering 
Opera, which savour of Barnum’s Museum and the “ Retired Physician whose 
sands of life have nearly run out,” are certain in the end to injure an enterprise 
more than they can aid it. The success which attended Mr. Ullman’s 
opera-season of the last fall and winter was fairly won by the admir- 
able way in which he brought forward works which the Operatic public wished 
to hear. No other machinery will ever do half so much towards the same end. 
Least of all the machinery of private quarrels and newspaper conflicts. Every- 
body who desires to see the Opera established respectably, and appreciates the 
value of sound and independent criticism, in bringing about such a result, has 
been vexed and chagrined by the way in which Mr. Ullman has suffered himself 
to drag the Academy into the arena of a discussion over the “liberty of the 
press,” and the “rights of criticism.” Whatever personal difficulties may take 
place between the directors of any public entertainment, and any particular 
journalist of known and established position, those difficulties should never be 
fought out over the body of the unoffending public. The custom of furnishing 
the critics of the press with every possible facility for hearing, judging, and 
commenting upon public entertainments, undoubtedly grew up out of the con- 
venience and the interests of the managers of such entertainments on the one 
hand, and out of the convenience and the interests of the general public on the 
other. No conveivable advertisement can ever be so useful to the treasury of a 
theatre, as the favourable comments of a critic who has won his spurs, and proved 
his personal value ; for the solid masses of the public seeking entertainment can 
only be drawn where they have reasonable grounds for expecting to find what 
they seek. To intrude any sort of personal grief, therefore, upon the public, 
who care for journalists and for managers only as journalists and managers, 
and not in the least as human individual beings, is a most purblind and foolish 
thing. We preach this sermon purely out of regard for the Opera ; whether it 
be heeded or not, we are very sure that it ought to be, and we shall therefore 
confidently expect that it will be, until we are convinced of the contrary. 

On Thursday, Musard was introduced to his first Matinée, which must have 
convinced him that in this species of entertainment, something truly novel and 
germane to the soil has been hit upon. The Matinée as conducted in New 
York, is indeed a most thoroughly American institution. It is at once the de- 
light of American women, and the emancipation of American men. It liberates 
the stronger sex from the fatal necessity of doing escort duty after dinner, and 
sitting in a state of somnolence like so many connubial Arguses, at the side of 
their better halves, through an evening of strains,which they hear but in part, and 
wholly disunderstand : and it enables all manner of unyoked maidens to spend 
their mornings in something more satisfactory and useful than social forays upon 





and testified by the liberality of their largesses to the charitable Fund of 
the St. George’s Society their sense of perfect fitness of the service.— 
At a subsequent meeting of the Society, it was resolved that a copy of 
Dr. Morgan’s Discourse be requested from him, with a view to publica- 
tion. 

The Dinner at the Metropolitan must now be—eaten ; and we conse- 
quently ask leave to postpone any notice of it, until it be inwardly di- 
gested. 

— 


Pause. 


On Monday evening, Mr. Musard began his concerts in earnest. He had nei- 
ther floored over the parquette, nor masked the batteries of beauty which he 
was to storm, in pleasing sham engagements, nor done anything else unmusical, 
unprecedented, or undesirable. He simply unrolled the scores of Hector Ber- 
lioz ; and having already satisfied the town that he could do whatever he pleased, 
began to do things intrinsically pleasing. He had somewhat manipulated his 
orchestra too, as a step preparatory to the new régime, and with great advan- 
tage to the harmony and mellowness of his concerted effects. “More beef and 
less thunder,” was the brief but expressive prayer of the Winnebago Indians, 
when they were advised by the American Agent to seek relief from their trou- 
bles in anappeal to Providence : “« More strings and less thunder” must have been 
the nightly imprecation of every hearer capable of music, who underwent the 
first week’s dispensation of the Parisian Commander. It has been heard and 
answered, not at all, we venture to say, to the detriment of the locomo- 
tive music, and very much to the improvement of the classical compositions 
hereafter to be rendered at the Academy. How much, those who have listened 
to the magnificent execution of Rossini’s overture to “‘ Semiramide” will need 
no prophet to get forth. The temptations to splendid uproar and to exagge- 








the characters of their friends and neighbours, or aimless “ shopping” up and 
down Broadway. In the Matinée, as in the Concert, Musard, we observe, has 
with great judgment relegated his own compositions to the end of the pro- 
gramme, and so sends away the house in fine style, to the rataplan of his vi- 
vacious promenade music. 

For to-night, he and his give place to our friends of the Philharmonic, who 
offer us their last, but not their least imposing programme for the present sea. 
son, and can hardly fail of a crowded house, and a cordial Adieu. 


RAIMOND. 
—>—— 


Oranta. 


I am the more indebted to my mysterious and scientific friend Atva for his 
generous good wishes in behalf of my recovery, that they have prevailed over 
the prayers of my many readers seduced from their allegiance (of course, unwit- 
tingly) by his honied subtleties. So far as the said readers are concerned, I can- 
not honestly say that I sympathize with them at all. For I have learned that 
one may grow as weary of lying on the most luxurious of canapés in the most 
exquisite of libraries, as of eating partridges off Saxony china, or drinking La- 
tour Blanche out of hemispherical bubbles of crystal. And I seize my pen once 
more with a selfish kind of rapture, which for the moment silences every phi- 
lanthropic impulse within me. My only regret, indeed, is that I did not receive 
the freedom of the city from my amiable Esculapius in time to witness that re- 
vival of Spring and Autumn, of which my obliging representative discoursed so 
soothingly a week ago. I mean, of course, the revival at Wallack’s Theatre. 
We hada celestial revival of Autumn, in rain and chill, for three desolate days at 
the beginning of the week, of whivh nobody bat a Labrador duck or a walrus 
could speak with patience ; and we have now from the same high chancery a 
revival of Spring which almost tempts one to forget that such things as rain and 
chill, fires, libraries, illnesses, Esculapiuses, criticisms, and theatres, are or ever 
were to be found in any one of the categories of existence. 








- 








vet hag . - — 

Bae the only theatrical revival vouchsafed to my fresh inquiring spirit has 
been Mr. Brougham’s prophetic descent upon the dry bones of the tragic drama. 
How much life there is in Mr. Brougham I need not say—the very rim of his hat 
ia as eloquent as if it belonged to the horizon—and it gives one asad, but profound 
and profitable conception of the dryness of the “ tragic drama,” to find that all 
this exuberant vitality cannot make its “‘ remainders” either stir or scintillate. 
Not even with the help of Mr. Burton’s abundant hamour, and Mr. Walcot’s 
electricity, could the solemn extravagances of the strange medley be refreshed 
rom the gravity of the original types. The programme was more exhilarating 
than the performance ; for the caricature of “ mouthing passion” cannot be so 
well done as to be absolutely novel, while the notion of providing a mighty gong 
to be struck with warning fury whenever a “ joke of unusual magnitude should 
eventuate,” was not only new but, in its way, Aristophanic—more Aristophanic 
let me be allowed to say, than Mr. Bourcicault’s “ contemporaneous drama,” and 
more slyly sarcastic than perhaps it was perceived by the audience themselves 
to be. For the sovereign public partakes of the nature of despots in more than 
one particular, and heartily agrees with Shah Baham in his indignation at the 
idea that any one should dare to suggest the possibility of aShah’s being stupid. 
Whenever an actor fails to “ make his point,” the blame of the failure must be 
borne by his own shoulders ; the audience will never divide it with him, and we 
of the pit and the boxes rarely trouble ourselves with a thought of the many lit- 
tle heart burnings and vexations, which the poor player takes from our careless 
disregard, or our sluggish recognition of his nicest felicities. 

T could have wished to pass from the quizzical transmogrifications of Burton’s, 
to the serious impersonations of Mr. and Mrs. Waller at the Broadway—but my 
week did not really begin till Thursday, and I was forced to end my first foray 
at Wallack’s, with the Gordian problem of the “ Love-Knot.” A knot this cer- 
tainly is, and, when unravelled, as simple as all mysteries on their solation appear 
to be ; but it is very cleverly tied, and however familiar you may be with the old, 
old stage story of a secret marriage—a bride beset by lovers who fancy her still 
@ maid—and a husband who makes himself Briareus and Argus, and a whole 
minor Olympus of opportune deities in order to defeat the machinations of his 
rivals, you cannot withhold yoarself from the current of attentive interest into 
which you are drawn by the admirable combinations of the stage. The frame 
work of the play and the laying out of the labyrinth must be credited to Mr. Stir. 
ling Coyne, of whom it is enongh to say that much practice has 
made him nimbly adroit in all such matters; but all his skill would 
be thrown away, were not his work taken up as it is by Mr. Lester, 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Sloane, Mr. Whiting, Miss Gannon, Mrs. Ver- 
non, and Mrs. Allen, with a simplicity and spirit which might easily cheat a 
rustic into the belief that they were really busy, anxious, and excited abou’ 
their own private affairs. The most promising characteristic of this company is 
the steady improvement which it shows in the matter of ensemble. The perfor- 


mers play more and more into each other's hands, and whatever the particular 
effects or desires of any individual member may be to outshine the rest, the 
practical result of the ambition of each is the better discipline of all. 

For to-night Mr. Blake announces his benefit, with “ two sterling comedies.” 
The occasion is the guarantee of his per‘ect success, for with Mr. Blake, to play 
with spirit is to play with such finesse and tact as makes the critic loth to lose 
an accent or a gesture, or a glance ; it should be the guarantee also of a crowded 


house. 
Nor t I to forget that Mr. Burton offers as nae the curious and tempt- 
ing promise of a glimpse at “ Life ea the Players in England and America.” 





The title would not ill-become the gilded shoulders of some stout octavo; 
but the theme is fresh, and if it well handled can hardly fail to be 
prolific of and of fun. For the broad farce of Mr. Dickens’s 
Crummiles tinged with a bitterness not the less ed 
like Dantzic brandy, with spangles ; and the sentimentalism of Mrs. 
Mowatt herself turns sometimes, in her own despite, to mirth. Tbe 
actor’s life was never more chequered than now, and it need but be photo- 
graphed to be as dramatic as heart can wish. 
iss Laura Keene is dealing with the actors, too ; though on a grander 
and snother stage. She bas become for the nonce a witch of Endor, and evokes 
the Fathers of the Country to preside over the fortunes of a certain “ Blanche of 
ywine.” The cannon of Bunker Hill and Trenton are echoing from her 
boards ; and may well dispense me from the necessity of mingling with the 
smoke of so many 80 pe encounters that vast puff wherewith Master 
ALva, last week, menaced this charming little Theatre, and its more charming 
mistress. HAMILTON. 


——_— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Lord Rosse has formally contradicted the current rumour, that he had 
J oy iy an unusually hot sammer.——In a heavy gale of wind, on the 
th inst., the Leviathan steamer was nearly blown ashore at Deptford. 
Happily, this ill-luck was avoided.——A letter from Berlin of the Ist, in 
the Nord, of Brussels, says : “‘ For some time past the ladies of this capi- 
tal bave been in the habit of assembling about noon in the alleys of Thi- 
ergarten, where the Princess Frederick William has been in the habit of 
taking her rides on borseback. For some days past the ladies have, 
however, been doomed to disappointment, as the equestrian exercises of 
the illustrious amazon have been interdicted by ber physicians for some 
montbs to come.’’——According to the latest advices from Trincomalee, 
dated the 23d of February, specie to the value of £77,000 had been saved 
out of the £250,600 that was on board the wrecked mail packet Ava.—— 
A new work by M. Proudhon is shortly to be published under the name 
of “ Le Bon Dieu au X1Xe Siécle.””——Mr. Staunton, in reply to Mr. Paul 
Morphy’s challenge to a Chess Match to be played at New Orleans, sug- 
gests that the youthful champion should go over to Europe, and play 
there.—-The Legislative Council of Canada has rejected, by a vote of 25 
to 9, a proposal to dub itseif a “ Senate.”’——Our government has granted 
a@ new charter to the University of London. ‘The great point of this 
reform is the throwing open academical honours to every man willing to 
brave the necessary examinations.——An adjudication of bankruptcy has 
been made against Mr. John Townsend, auctioneer, of Greenwich, and 
M.P. for that borough.——The young ladies down East complain that 
the gentlemen are so poor that they can’t even pay their addresses.—— 
The Municipality of Paris are about to commence a series of public 
works, which will cost nearly 160,000,000 fr., of which 60,000,000 will be 
contributed by the Government.——Sefton House, the mansion of the 
Earl of Sefton’s family, in Belgrave-square, has been taken for Marshal 
the Duke of Malakoff, and will be the future residence of the French Em- 
.—The last excuse for crinoline is, that the “ weaker vessels” 
need much hooping ——The French Senate contains 16 dukes and princes, 
20 marquises, 38 counts, 2 viscounts, and 20 barons. The Legislative 
Body is not less rich, having 3 dukes or princes, 14 marquises, 31 counts, 
8 viscounts, and 36 barons.——Lord Forester has retired from the mas- 
tership of the Belvoir Hounds, after twenty-seven seasons, and the Duke 
of Rutland now takes to them himself. His Lordship has just been pre- 
sented with a testimonial, in the shape of a silver group, which illus- 
trates a scene (Jan. 15, 1851) in Croxton Park, where the fox got up an 
oak-tree, and the Duke, Mr. Litchford (the father of the hunt), Sir Tho- 
mas Withcote, and Will Goodall (all of whom are represented as well,) 
looked on as the Whip dislodged it.——It is said that there are sixty Cot- 
ton Factories in the State of Georgia.——A portrait of Joshua Bates, the 
London Banker, bas been placed in the reading rooms of the Mercantile 
Library Association, Boston. The portrait was executed in London.—— 
A small picture (only 15 inches by 10), by Frith and Creswick, was sold 
by auction in London very lately, for 275 guineas, Liverpool papers 
state that a sailor, on the maintop-gallaut yard of the ship Endymion, in 
the Salthouse Dock, missed bis footing and fell from a height of 120 feet, 
on the side of a boat which was lying keel upwards on one of the deck 
houses. This circumstance saved his life, for the sides of the boat being 
stove in broke his fall, and though considerably shaken, he was able to 
walk home otherwise uninjured.——The Earl of Caithness delivered a 
lecture on the 18th ult., in the Wolverton Mechanics’ Institution, on the 
“ Steam Engiue,” to the mechanics and apprentices employed at the Wol- 
verton works.——-A Sulpbur Spring has been discovered between 
Paris and Neuilly at a spot called Thermes. This word is now found to 
be an accurate old Roman indication of the thermal sources hidden so 
long, but well known 1800 years ago; vestiges of Roman baths and 
crockery have turned up.—A Russian nobleman, according to a story 
going the rounds, is wearing the concentrated remains of his wife set in 
@ finger-ring. A horrible chemical process attained this result——The 
Marchioness of Bute is munificently laying out a series of pleasure 
gcounds at Cardiff, under the name of the Sophia Gardens, for the use 
and recreation of the inbabitants——An American journal or rather a 
journal advocating the interests of the United States, is about to be es- 
tablished in London,——aA cotton factory is about to be started at San 
Antonio, Texas.——The Prince Consort has accepted an invitation to be 
present at the annual meeting of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, in August next, at Aberdeen.——The detachment of the 
Royal Artillery stationed at Leeds has presented to the Corporation a 
Russian ammunition waggon ca at Inkermann.—There has been 





tured 
some talk about the superior celerity of the French contingent, in the : 
late assault upon Canton. Tt is eaall cn ky 


y explained. They anticipated the 


scale | professional men were noticed at this period in the public despatches of 





dled.——A duel has been fought in Paris between Mr. Calhoun, Secetary 
of Legation, and Mr. Henry Brevoort. No damage was done, unless to 
the reputation of the combatants whose quarrel did not originate in a 


reputable place.——The Russian serf whosee mancipation is proposed 
number 25 millions——The Ericsson steamer is withdrawn = the 
contemplated Mediterranean trip, for want of sufficient patrona She 
is advertised for Bremen.—We regret to learn that Rp. 

been seriously ill ; but vere very glad to hear a better account of him on 
Thursday.—H. Burden, of Troy, has invented a machine that makes 
horse and mule shoes, at the rate of 60 shoes to the minute. The shoes 
are used in the U.S. Government service. 


Ovituary. 


Hersert Minton, Esq.—We notice with much regret the death of this 
esteemed gentleman, at Torquay. He was widely known as the inventor 
or manufacturer of the beautiful tesselated pavements, imitated from me- 
diwval architecture, and now generally adopted in buildings of the high- 
est class, He had also done much to give artistic importance to the pro- 
ductions of our English potteries. At the great Paris Exhibition in 
1855, he obtained one of the grand medals, and was also made a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. Mr. Minton’s generous donation to the St. 
George’s Society of this city, during a visit, several years ago, will be 
remembered by some of our readers. 





Sir James M‘Gricor, K.C.B., &c.—This distinguished member of the 
medical profession, who formerly occupied the position of Director-Gene- 
ral of the Army Medical Department, expired at his residence in Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square, on the 2d inst., at the advanced age of 87. Sir 
James M‘Grigor was bora at Crondale, Strathspey, Invernesshire ; he re- 
ceived his education at the Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he took 
the degree of Master of Arts, and of which college he was in 1822 elected 
Rector, and again in 1823, when he was opposed by Mr. Hume, M. P. 
After studying here he proceeded to the University of Edinburgh, where 
he worked hard at medicine, under the able tuition of Black, Monro, and 
Gregory. He entered the army in 1793 as surgeon of the 88th Regiment, 
and accompanied it on the continent under his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. On the return of his regiment in 1776 it was immediately or- 
dered off to the West Indies, to serve under Sir Ralph Abercromby. From 
the West Indies, in 1800, he proceeded to the East Indies as chief of the 
medical department of the Anglo-Indian army. Upon his return to 
England in 1804 he devoted himself to literary pursuits, and published his 
Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt from India, and in 1807 was again 
appointed chief of the medical department in Walcheren. After the 
performance of the very arduous aod painful duties attached to this 
office, in the execution of which he obtained the highest praise, as re- 
corded in the despatches of Sir Eyre Coote, upon whom devolved the 
command of the army after the departure of Lord Chatham, he returned 
to England, and was appointed Inspector of Hospitals, for the Ports- 
mouth, Severn, and South-West districts, and again occupied himself 
with the pen, giving to the medical profession the results ot his experi- 
ence on fevers, &c. 

On the retirement, in 1811, of Dr. Frank, the subject of this short no- 
tice was appointed chief of the medical department of the army in the 
Peninsula under the command of the Duke of Wellington, and it is a 
circumstance worthy of note, and reflects equal credit on the liberality 
of the commander-in-chief and on the zeal and ability of the medical offi- 
cers of the army, that for the first time the services and merits of the 


the Duke in the same manuer as those of their companions in arms, the 
pone | officers, and were published in the Gazelle. The services of the 
medical department were likewise brought under the notice of Farlia- 
ment. On the return of the army, in 1815, Dr. M‘Grigor received from 
his Sovereign the honour of knighthood, and was placed at the head of 
the medical department of the army, as Director-General, receiving at 
the same time several orders of merit. In his position as Director-Gene- 
ral, it is stated by his able biographer, Mr. Pettigrew, that “ he rendered 


be Ensign. 15th; Lt Oldfield to be Capt, v Bt-Lt- 
perky arpa be uhoun, Rawlins, and Gibson to be Lts; S D Cart- 
wright, it, to be En. To be ; W Rde Coetlogan, Gent; R S Liddell, : 

v Brvt Lt Col Hunter, who, 


h-p 10th; Lieut Saw, Come Rifle ; Lieut Lewis, 94th; it James, 
86th; Lieut Munro, 87th; Lieut Davies, from 74th; and Lt Vaughan. 
21st; Lt-Col Last, Ist W I Regt, to be Lt-Col. To be Majs: Major Boldero, h-p 
Unatt; Capt and Bvt-Maj a7 To be Capts: Lt Clerke; Capt H Moore, h-p 
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to be Ens; G E Anderson, J W Marshall, R Meade, B Prust, H J Lees, B W Wors- 
ley, A F Terry, Gents. 61st; Lt Dowler to be Paymr, v Grant, dec. 63d; Lt 
Beamish to be Capt w-p, v Arbuthnot, app to 18th Lt Drags. 67th; L N Mosse, 
Gent, tobe En. 70th; CC Richardson,Gent, tobe En. 71st; ‘burn to be 
Adjutant. 74th; Bt-Maj Lowe, 2nd to be Capt. 76th; N W Wallace, Gent, to be 
En. 77th; Lt Skene to be Adjt, v Hill who res Adje only. 86th; W Saunders, 
Gent, to be En. 87th; G F Poynter, to be Ea G H R D’Epre, Gent, 
to be En. 95th; Asst-Sur Sharpe, Staff, to be Asst-Sur, v Ferguson, io Rifle 
Brigade; En Ames to be Lt. 1st W I Reg; Maj and Bt Lt-Col O’Halloran fm a 
Dep Batt, to be Lt-Col;M C Garsia, Gent, to be En, vy Kenny, whose app canc. 
2d; En De Lancey to be Lt, v Thomson, who ret. 3d; Bt Lt-Col Kelson, h-p 
Unatt, to be Maj, v Colam, who ex; Capt Robinson to be Maj, v Kelson, who 
rets; Bt-Maj Gregory, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v M‘Curdy, who ex; Lt Rowland 
to be Capt; Lt R Mulliner to be Capt. Rl Mill Celi; Capt Dickens, to be Adjt 
of Staff Coll; Capt Paterson, 60th Ht, to be Capt of Company of Gent Cadets, v 
Dickens. Unattached,—Bt-Maj Elgee, 47th Ft, to have Bt Rk convd into Subst; 
Lt De Lancey, 47th Ft, to be Capt, b-p. To be Capts, w-p; Lt Symonds, h-p, 
28th Ft; Lt Abbot, Commr Det Falkland Islands. Brevet.—Capt and Bt-Lt- 
Col Smyth, 2d Ft Cr Se at Cape of Good Hope), to be Col; Capt Le 
Courteur, 20th Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col; Capt Moore, 21st Ft,to be Maj and 
Lieutenant-Colonel; Brevet- Major H J M Gregory, 3rd W I Regt, to be Lt Col. 


War-Orrice, Aprit 6—16th Ft; Gen S H Berkeley, fm 75th, to be Col, v Maj- 
Gen Bishopp, CB, dec. 75th; Maj-Gen St J A Clerke to be Col. 

sa In order to make room for a list of the stations of the Army, we are 
compelled still to remain in arrears with the Gazette. 





STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
ON THE IsT OF APRIL, 1858. 
[Where two places are mentioned, the last named is that at which the depot of 

the regiment is stationed.) 
Ist Life Guards—Regent’s Prk 8th—‘Ist batt.) —Bengal, Chtm. 48th—Gibraltar, F. 
2nd Do Hyde Pars. 


(2nd batt. )}—Kinsale. 
9h—(Ist batt.) —Sunderland, 
Lime: 


ick. 
(2nd batt )\—Bradf 








Ryl Horse Grds—Windsor. 
1st Drag Guards—M: 
terbury. dford. 
2ad—Bengal, Canterbury. 10th (Ist batt.)—Bengal, Chat- 
3rd—Bembay, Canterbury. ham. 
4.h—Manchester. (2nd batt.)—Mallingar. 
sth—York. 11th (1st batt.)—Dover, Fermoy 
th (5nd batt.)—Hull. 


1 Maid 


C . 
Jersey. 

, Colchester. 

, Belfast. 








h ng. 1, Canterbury. 12th (Ist bats.)--Tasmania, 

st Dragoons—D ublin. q 

4 biin. 2nd batt.)—Cape GoodHope, 
arkhurst. 

13th (ist batt.)—Bengal, Fer- 


moy. 
(20d batt.)— Winchester. 
14th (ist batt.) Malta, Fermoy. 








ra bridge. 

jth—A ldershott, 

h— Newbridge, 
righ 










bait )—Cape Winchester. 
batt)—Madras, Winches- 


















h 
: Huszars—Bengal, Canter- (4th 
ury. 
&th—Bombay, Canterbury. 
9th Lancers—Bengal, Maidst. urs' 
Och Ha: Shetlield. (2nd batt.)—Preston. 
1lth—Hounslow. 16th (Ist batt )—Curragh. Tem- 
12th Lancers—Madras, Maid- _plemore. 
stone. (2nd batt.)\—Armagh. 
13th Light Drags—Dundalk. 17th—Canada, Limerick. 
14th—Bombay, Maidstone. 18th (ist batt.) Bombay, Chat- 


(2nd batt.) —Naas. 
15th (Ist batt. )—Aldershott— 
Parshurst. 


Athlone. 
‘ermoy 








the most effective service to his country, not ouly by appointing to the 
army gentlemen of high professional attainments, but also in making 
available the results of their experience to future generations, the science 
of medicine being in no manner more truly advanced than by the accu- 
rate histories of diseases and the faithful details of the practice adopted 
by enlightened men.” As proofs of the esteem in which he was held by 
the medical officers of the army, it may be meutioned that a service of 
plate of the value of 1,000 guineas was presented to him, and his portrait 
by the late J. Jackson, R.A., was presented to Lady M‘Grigor. Sir 
James M‘Grigor needs no further eulogium than that which is to be found 
in the Wellington despatches, where it is said, “I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the manner in which Dr. M‘Grigor conducted the de- 
partment under his directions; and I consider him one of the most in- 
dustrious, able, and successful public servants I have ever met with.” 
Sir James was Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty, and a member 
of several learned societies both at home and abroad. 


At Harrogate, R. Reynard, Esq. of South Stain'ey, Yorkshire, late Capt. in the 
Rifle Bri, .—At Curzon-street, a po tng oe Dick, Esq., aged 81.— At Holt, 
Wilts, Capt. W. L. Brake, R.N.—In London, Richard Holly, 

80.—Major J. A. Henderson, of Westerton.—At Calcutta, Lieut. Herrick, H.M.’s 
54th Regt.—At 47, Brook-street, the Earl of Morton, aged 68.—At Langstone, 
near Havant, Rear Admiral Sir W. H. Pierson, Kut.—At Stoke, Devonport, 
yy C. er. C.B.—At Cheltenham, Commr. 8. H. Ricketts, R.N. 
—In London, Mr. J. H. Barrow, long connected with the Press. He was, how- 
ever, better known as the editor of the Mirror of Parliament, a series of origi- 
nal reports of the Parliamentary debates,which he started in opposition to Han- 
sard, and which for some years maintained a successful contest with that com- 
pilation.—In London, Mr. John Seward, a well-known manufacturer of steam ma- 
chinery.—At Gibraltar, W. T. Hoskin, Surgeon H.M.’s 31st Foot.—George Roch, 
Esq., of Butterhill, many years Dep.-Lieut. of Haverfordwest.—At Petersham, 
Surrey, Elizabeth, Dowager Viscountess Gort.—At Brighton, General Sir Ralph 
Darling, Colonel of the 69th Regt.—At Bath, T. G. George, Esq, Lieut., R.N.— 
In London, A. W. Roberts, Esq., head of one of the a banking firms of 
the Metropolis. He formerly sat in Parliament for Maidstone. He died in his 


79th year. 
Arnty. 

The troops of the Royal Engineers who are to be employed on the 
boundary expedition in North America, under the command of Major 
Hawkins and Lieut. Wilson, R.E., have left head-quarters, Brompton 
Barracks, Chatham, and proceeded to Southampton, at which port they 
embark for their destination. The expedition, which numbers 56 non- 
commissioned officers and sappers, is expected to be absent from England 
for several years. They are provided with every kind of instrument re- 
quired in the particular service in which they are to be employed, the 
men comprising the exhibition being composed of the most intelligent 
and trustworthy members of that department of the service to which they 
belong.—The 5th Royal Irish Lancers, head-quarters Newbridge, are 
rapidly filling up their ranks, and it is expected. that the regiment will 
have its full complement of men before the close of the current month. 
Their first inspection by the Major-General commanding the Dublin dis- 
trict is fixed for the 18th of June next.—Major Travers, barrackmaster of 
Portsmouth garrison, bas just retired on his full pay, after holding that 
office over a period of 45 years, during which time he has filled most of 
the important civic posts in the municipality, and is at present the senior 
magistrate. He saw a vast amount of bard service in the last French war; 
was with Sir John Moore in his retreat on Corunna ; bad a horse shot 
under him at Sal : ded the advanced guard of the Light 
Brigade at the battle of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and various affairs of out- 
posts. In 1814 he accompanied his regiment to America, and was se- 
verely wounded in the attack on New Orleans. He has received the war 
medal with three clasps. Major Hall, from Shorncliffe, suoceeds Major 
Travers. _— 

War Orrice, Marca 26.—5th Rt Lt-Drags; Cor Carden, 7th, to be Lt. 6th 
D ; Cor Chapman to be Lt. 7th Lt-Drags; Cor Baillie, 10th, to be Cor. 8tu; 
Maj Naylor, to be Lt-Col, v Wilmer dec; Capt Seager, to be Maj; Lt Mussendon, 
to be Capt; Cor Paulet, to be Lt. 11th; Cor Stewart, to be Lt. 14th; Asst-Sur 
Forsyth-Brown, fm Staff to be Asst-Sur v Fox, who ex. 15th; F Greatorex, 
Gent, to be Cor vy Housley, whose appt canc. 18th; To be Lts, C 
Phillips, 14th; To be Cor, J C Hicks, Gent, Filgate, Gent. M 
Wolrige, 74th Ft, to be Capt v Baker, cashiered. 2d Ft; Lt Thompson, to 
Capt; To be Lts, Ens Echalaz, Gubbins. Gosset; To be Ens, M W Jac 
J F Boughey, Gent, R A Corbet, Gent. 4th; Lt Davies perm to ret by sale; F R 

t, to be En. 10th: En Carr, to be Lt; J D Power, Gent, to be 
; " Robinson, Sussex Mil 
12th: To be Ens; En Tomlin, 4th; En , 24; W A Featherstone- 











hour agreed upon ; which was a serious 


breach of military etiquette, to 





-, F.R.S., aged | 6: 





th Hussars—Norwich. nam. 
16th | Ed ‘gh. (2nd batt.)—Enniskillen, 
17-h—Bombay, Canterbury. 19h (ist batt))—Bengal, Chat- 
18th Dragoons—Leeds. 
Gren. Guards (ist bat.) St. 
George’s Barraoks 
(2ad batt.) — Wellington ditto 
(3rd batt.) —Tower. 
Coldstream Guards (Ist batt)— 
Wellington Barracks. 

bat )—Dublio. 
Scotch Fusileer Guards, (Ist 
batt.)——Portman-st. Bar’ks 
(2nd batt.)—Windsor. 
Ist Foot (Ist baw.)— 
Colchester. 
‘2aa batt.)—Gibraltar, Bel- 


‘ast. 

= Ft—(Ist batt.) C. G. Hope, 
deal. 

(2nd batt.) —Malta, Shorn- 








Jersey. 










battal)—Shefiield— “Jersey. 


sf 
Chatham. 


Canterd ury. 
Colchester. 
‘ermoy 






, Fermoy. 







clitle, Colchester. 
3rd—(lat batt.) Corfu, Lim’rick Chatham. 

(2nd batt.) —Shorncliffe. , Athlone. 
4th—(ist batt.)—Mauritius and Colchester. 

India—Deal Colchester. 


(2nd batt.) Newport. 
5th—(ist batt.)—Bengal, Col 
chest 


er. 
(2nd batt.)—Aldershott. 
h—Ilst batt.)\—Beagal Col 


chester. 
(2nd batt.)—Aldershott. 
Tth—(Ist batt.)—Bengal, 


Chatham. 
(2nd batt.)—Aldershott 


Templemore. 
South Wales, Bel- 







Colchester. 
Canterbury. 


4ist—Jamaica, Jersey. Fermoy. 


2nd—Bengal, Perth. 
43rd—Madras, Chatham. 
44th—Madras, Colchester. . 
45th—C. G. Hope, Canterbury. (2nd bat) 
46th—Corfu, Templemore. Crd bat) 
47th—Portsmouth, Fermoy. (4th bau) 

COLONIAL CORPS. 

Ist West Iadie Regiment—Bahamas. Royal Newfoundland Corps—Newfoundland. 
2ad Ditto—Jamaica. Royal Malta Fencibles—Malta. 
3rd Ditto—Demerara. Royal Canadian Ritle Regiment—Canada. 
Cape Mounted Ritlemen—Cape of Good Hope. ore Ritle Regimeat—Uey lon. 
St. Helena Regimen:—st. Helena. Gold Coast Corps—Cape Coast Castle. 


+ Ordered home. 


Navy. 

The Gorgon, 6, p. w. steamer, is commissioned for the Atlautic Tele- 
graphic expedition, as consort of the Agamemnon. Commr. Dayman, late 
of the Cyclops, has hoisted his flag on board, at Woolwich. Capt. Preedy 
is appointed to the Agamemnon, which is now known to be far advanced 
in getting the cable on board. The squadron will make an experimental 
cruise, before the final start in June. Mr. Noddall, who was employed 
in this service last year, is just nominated Master Attendant at the Cla- 
rence Victualling Yard, Gosport. - The Gorgon is to have a ship’s com- 
pany of 120 able-bodied seamen. and one sergeant and 10 privates of Royal 
Marine Light Infantry.—The Hero, 91, screw, at Chatham, is now com- 
plete, and will be launched immediately. This vessel has been in pro- 
gress nearly four years.—The St. Vincent, 101, sailing three-decker, late 
the guardship of the ordivary in Portsmouth harbour, has been disman- 
tled, her officers and crew being appointed to the screw three-decker 
Duke of Wellington, 131.—The Excellent, Capt. Hewlett, C.B., is reported so 
shaken by her long gunnery training, &c., that she will be replaced by 
another ship, probably the St. Vincent, 101. The Excellent has been in the 
service about 70 years, and was formerly known as the Boyne, 98 guus. 
She was employed in the last French war, and formed one of the 
flying squaivon off Brest, being one of the fastest ships in the 
fleet of that day.—The steamvessel Merlin, 6, Commander Buckley, 
from Sierra Leone and Lisbon, has arrived at Plymouth.—The 
Racoon, 21, remains at Spithead, with the Renown, 91, Curacoa, 31, 
and Diadem, 31, awaiting orders.—An piu order has arrived at 
Sheerness to pay off the Childers, 12, Commr. Hickley, expected home 
from the West Coast of Africa.—It is said at Woolwich that the p.-w.-str. 
sloop Barracouta (late on the East India and China station) is to be fitted 
for the p tof C der his Serene Highness Victor, Prince of 
Hohenlohe-Langenbourg, late lieutenant in H.M.’s 50 gun ship Raleigh.— 
The st. sloop Prometheus is greatly affected with dry-rot ; but is being re- 
paired at heavy expense.—Seamen are very scarce. The ships fitting 
out are not half manned.—The Benbow, line-of-battle-ship, is to be pre- 
pared forthwith as a Hospital Ship at Sheerness, for sick and wounded 
soldiers from India ; also the Britannia, three decker, at Portsmouth.— 
The following new war steamers are ordered to be laid down at Chatham 
Dockyard: Bulwark, 91; Undaunted, 50; Orpheus, 22; Rattlesnake, 22 ; 
and Rei 16. In addition to the Hero, 91, the Hood, 90, the Mersey, 
40, and the Charybdis, 22, will be lauached at Chatham during the pre- 
sent summer. — 

AppornTMents.—Lieuts : S. Metcalfe to Excellent ; R. H. Harrington to Ur- 

ent.—Surgeons: J. Simpson to Victory ; W. D. Kerr to Agamemnon ; 
Gimiett to Gorgon.—Paymasters : A. J. M. Roberts to Gorgon. 


batt)—Glasgow 







Winch’str, 
Winch’ ster. 





Promotions.—To be . G. V. Hickley—To be Commrs: Lts. 





hangh, “Gent; T J Gray,Gent; WC Mair, Gent; Francis ‘J Gosselin, Gent; 
Robert E Dawson, Gent; Wm S H Dunlevie, Gent; Henry Magee, Gent; 


Capt : Commr. 
W. Swinburn, W. H. Whyte, and J. C. Campbell. 
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Pine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

It matters not in what order the contents of this Exhibition be exa- 
mined, they will be found deserving of more than usual attention ; 
for they evidence more than usual thought, and in many instances a de- 
sire to emerge from the routine of an entangling mannerism. You may 
still recognise certain artists by their style, just as you may swear to cer- 
tain authors when you read ; but there are to be seen, here and there, 
grateful proofs that fresh inspiration has been vouchsafed, and that late 
advantages in the way of comparison have not been altogether thrown 
away. Besides this, you will hail a few positive novelties—contribu- 
tions with unfamiliar names—professed portrait-painters dallying with 
landscape—and acknowledged masters in all that appertains to earth 
transferring their skill to the comparatively open and most inviting 

nt ef the marine. 

Hurry not through the narrow vestibular room at the head of the stairs. 
There is much in it that whets the appetite—to say the least. The nume- 
rical order will serve our purpose at the start, though we shall claim the 
privilege of diverging at our pleasure. Let us begin then with no. 13, 
West Canada Creek, Trenton Falls, by Thomas Hicks, whose vocation is to 
limn the human face divine. Perchance even here he but waits the 
coming of “ Sabrina fair,” so delicately and so faithfully has he rendered 

——the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

beneath which Milton hath appointed her seat. Would you wish how- 
ever to see him (Mr. Hicks we mean,{not Milton) at home, look to his cle- 
ver likenesses of the evergreen Fitz-Greene Halleck, no. 80, and Mr. C. H. 
Ward, no. 125.—Nor should you pass on from Trenton Falls, without drop- 
ping the eye and noting with approval an essay by a youthful new-comer, 
that hangs immediately beneath. This is no. 12, Lake Merecombe, Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y.,by Mr. John A. Hows, a small and unpretending view ; but 
giving promise of taste and feeling and firm touch.—Pleasant is Mr. 
James M. Hart, with his Morning Scene on Loon Lake, no. 18, and his Even- 
ing, n0. 29 ; but elsewhere we shall Lave to commend him, where his can- 
vas is larger and his work more thorough.—And so we stoop low, sending 
the blood to the head that the eyes may take their fill, and pause before 
Mr. 8. R. Gifford’s Loch Arve, with Killchurn Castle, Highlands of Scotland, 
tinted all in a yellowish hue, of which you may possibly question the 
truthfulness, but will yield unresistingly to the charm. You may, we 
think, judging from this and some other small landscapes depreciatingly 
hung below the ordinary line of sight, put implicit faith in this artist. His 
treatment is unexaggerated and unconventional. His no. 566, in the 
Sixth Gallery, Lago Maggiore, is a little gem, and shows that Mr. Gifford 
can rise with the grandeur and importance of his theme, though be bounds 
himself within limited space. 

At the foot of the room, facing you as you step into it, hangs No. 46, 
Willie and Sah, two full length boys at play, well painted by that tho- 
rough artist, Mr.G. A. Baker. The subject is a difficult one; for the 
exigencies of the maternal love of spruceness and cleanliness are torture 
to him who more rightly associates boyhood with disarray of garments, 
and an utter contempt for the niceties of the toilet—And this reminds us 
of a Whole Length of Master Little, no. 597, by Mr. Ingham, of life size, and 
occupying a central position in the furthest room. It is manipulated with 
the exquisite finish characteristic of Mr. Ingham, as though it were an en- 
larged miniature, and represents a very lovely boy reclining under a tree 
in a sentimental attitude, after the labour of shooting a woodcock by 
the aid ofa tiny gun lying across his knee, and a pursy King Charles that 
would die of apoplexy ere he flushed any imaginable game. Boots free 
of aspeck; hair fresh from the tongs, tunic faultlessly brushed, and face 
cosmetically smooth, sach a likeness may well be a dainty dish to set 
before a fond mamma. But, in the interest of Art, and in the love of 
Nature, we ask Messieurs the painters of these models of millinery what 
right they have to distort all their accessories? The bath and the band- 
box and,the nurse should be grouped in the back-ground ; the latter with 
the “ is’nt he sweet ?” expression, not unknown of watchful parents. The 
poet sang of “ brown Exercise.”’ Why should the painter make him pink 
and white ? 

After this unpremeditated outburst against the velvety treatment of 
childhood’s beautiful and expressive instincts, let us quietly return to 
our business; and nodding in a friendly way to the Head of a Scotch Ter- 
rier, by Mr. W. J. Hays, peeping out of no. 30, stay for one instant be- 
fore a Mother and Child, no. 48, by Mr. D. M. Carter. Don’t suppose that 
this is the thousandth variation of the scriptural subject. . Quite the con- 
trary. We know not who is intended ; or whether the likeness that ar- 
rests us be accidental or designed. But, if the child be father to the 
man, surely the little one, who is fondling his toe and looking comically 
into his mother’s face, must be the infantile portrait of a noted Come- 
dian of this city.— The Broken Pitcher, no. 53, by A. F. Bellows, betokens 
a study of the better portion of the French School, as lately seen here ; 
and Briars, no. 55, by F. S. Perkins, shows a positive devotion, though 
with less success, to certain of our British Pre-Rapbaelites. It is 
otherwise with no. 57, Winter Twilight, by George H. Boughton, a 
small wintry landscape, but one of the most original aud complete 
pictures in the whole Collection. It is a snow piece, indeed ; 
but none of your mere alternations of white and black. The 
tint is almost that of blue steel, as reflected from the clouds, relieved 
only by a glimmer of cold yellow light that remains just above the 
horizon, and is itself caught up by the ice of a frozen stream. The whole 
is sad and solemn, and the dullness of the atmosphere is rather felt than 
seen. Is the influence oppressive? Does it make you loathe Winter as 
chill and stern and joyless? March off to the Fourth Gallery, and com- 
pare notes with Mr. Gignoux’s Winter in New Hampshire, no. 441. Nothing 
gloomy there, eh? Merrily over the ice glide the figures. Brightly 
glint the sloping sun’s rays athwart a leafless but not unpicturesque 
wood. We thank you, Mr. Gignoux, for bringing us back to the cheer- 
ful side of Nature’s season of mourning ; nevertheless, we must repeat 
that Mr. Boughton has made his mark right worthily.—But if you don’t 
Tun after the contrast or the antidote just offered you, you may find it in 
& sunny, joyous family group by Mr. A. F. Tait, called At Home, and num- 
bered 59. The group consists of a buck, a doe, and two well-grown fawns. 
The animals are perhaps rather too large for the size of the canvas ; but 
they are very nicely drawn and coloured. 

Mr. Rossiter figures favourably in several contributions ; but his ex- 
cellencies are familiar to our readers. We like him much in a pleasant 
genre picture, no. 70, The First Lesson, wherein a fair mother is teaching 
the Alphabet to two sorely puzzled little ones at her knee ; also in The 
Nubie, no. 432, in the Fourth Gallery, a portrait seemingly, and a eweet 
one.—But we must hurry on ; yet not passing unnoticed the best bit of 
oil painting that we have yet seen from our countryman, Mr. S. Law- 
Tence, whose fame mainly rests upon his likenesses in crayon, of which 
More when we reach them. The present subject is a Portrait of a Lady in 
her 83rd Year, a seated figure, at a window, witha moderate stream of light 

thrown in. For drawing, colour, and texture, and the proper subordination 
of the accessories to the main point of interest, this may be classed as an 
entire success.—New York, from Weehawken, no. 100, by Mr. J. H. Hill, should 
also arrest your progress. You don’t like the tint of green that covers the 
foreground. Neither do we. But the distance is admirable. This veri- 
table Gotham, which, to look at, is as prosaic as bricks and mortar can 





make any city, absolutely puts on a poetized aspect, so skilfully managed 
is the atmospheric effect, so tender are the cloudlets that hang about. 
Observe it well, witflout pooh-poohing. 

A picture measuring ten feet by six, and in some other respects a great 
one, surely merits asole paragraph. Weadvise you then to step as far back 
as the breadth of the room permits, and taking your place opposite no. 
99, Lake Lucerne, by Albert Bierstadt, look at it long and earnestly, or 
you will not compass its exceeding merit. The foreground, reaching 
down to the narrow strip of the Lake which runs nearly through the en- 
tire length, is a rural scene made up of various objects common to an in- 
habited country, and, save in the architecture of the cottages, having 
nothing especially local about them. But how trathfully and feelingly 
are they touched in. How happy has the selection been, or what happy 
liberties have been taken with Nature! for, the foreground having, as 
we say, no distinctive featares, it has been allowable for the artist to. 
mould it to suit his purposes, But the water is reached, and skipped 
over, and we should have beyond it the sine qua non of such a view, the 
majesty and the loveliness of the Alps. For these we look in vain. The 
very state of the atmosphere, which betokens flying clouds whose sha- 
dows chequer the ground lying nearest to the eye, would have rendered 
the mountains across the Lake not distinctly visible alone, but abso- 
lutely close in appearance, as though the hand could be laid upon 
them. How many a time have our weary limbs borne testimony to this 
deceit! For once that you overrate your distance among the Alps, 
you underrate it a hundred times ; and it seems to us that Mr. Bier- 
stadt therefore has totally failed in conveying the effect of what should 
be the crowning glory of his picture. His mountain ranges are neither 
near, nor remote ; and for what is called a middle distance they are im- 
practicable, from their overwh:Imiag proportions. He has neither given 
the boldness and startling effigies of palpable light, nor veiled them in 
thick curtains of mist. The best thing he can do, after achieving so fine 
a frame as his foreground, is to repaint his Alpine portions from top to 
bottom and from end to end. With moderate success in that essential, 
he would have a very fine work to boast of. At any rate, we are glad 
to welcome an artist who boldly grapples with difficulties on so large a 
scale. It is all nonsense to say that the Alps can’t be painted. As much 
used to be said of Niagara ; but Mr. Church exposed the absurdity ; and 
if we read aright a large, bold, imaginative, and fine, though sketchy 
dash at The Great Gulf in the While Mountains, by S. Coleman, Jun., no. 
581 in the Sixth Gallery, there are American artists who will not leave 
the problem unsolved. 

But let us come down from the heights, and have an honest laugh with 
Mrs. L. M. Spencer, who wants but taste, and practice in the art of com- 
position, to achieve considerable fame. As it is, she has her group of 
sympathetic admirers, for the fun which she evokes is catching, even 
amongst a people habitually grave. Here is her Fi, Fo, Fum!/ no. 105, a 
father telling ghost-stories to his pair of cowering children, and the 
mother suppressing a laugh over his shoulder. This is a better, because a 
more compact and completer picture than the same lady’s Gossip, no. 
573, in the last room, wherein there is an unfortunate want of connection 
between the parts. Wecommend to Mrs. Spencer a close and earnest 
study of Compte Calix’s series of cabinet pictures from Gil Blas, in the 
Fifth Gallery, which are the cream of the whole Exhibition Golden 
and graceful are the Conway Elms of Mr. Colman, no. 122 ; or golden, we 
should rather say, is the corn field that spreads beneath them, and grace- 
fal are the trees themselves. It is a pleasant relief this, from some of the 
colder landscapes.—Neither should A Lady, no. 121, by Mr A. H. Wenzler, 
be ungreeted. It is a felicitous likeness, preserving all the gentle grace 
of the original, though we must own that this style of magnified minia- 
ture does not habitually find favour in our eyes. The wonder is how 
expression can be conveyed by this process of minute elaboration, as in 
this instance it unquestionably is, But Mr. Wenzler achieves elsewhere 
a brilliant success, more curious still. In the Fifth Gallery, touching 
the floor (the hangers seem to think this a choice location for gems) 
hangs a portrait, one might almost call it, of A New England Dwelling 
House, painted white, with a shingled roof, and overhanging trees, ard 
white posts and rails in front, and a country road, and a little bit of a 
hill, the whole forming a subject as unpoetical as the most unimagina- 
tive mind could conceive. But do you know that there is more of what 
an artist-friend calls the “ luminous quality of light’ in this unpromis- 
ing subject, than can be found elsewhere in the whole Academy? That 
atmosphere pervades it? That in looking at it long and earnestly, you 
forget all that is prim and rectangular about it, and feel only the tremu- 
lousness of the playing lights and shadows, and the softness of the summer 
air ? And how isall this effect produced? We do not pretend to answer by 
book ; but we presume it is by copying the general aspect of things as 
they first strike the eye, and not as they come out, bit by bit, under close 
and continued research. Thus the trunks of trees have no bark, the 
leaves scarcely a form ; everything is simple to bareness. Also, it occurs 
to us as we write, that the colours which are of course obvious in light 
are not changed, but only modified, by coming into shade ; that there are 
in short no startling contrasts. But we desire only to call attention to 
this subtle and ingenious work of art, leaving to the connoisseur to pry 
into and dissect it at his leisure. We heard some one call it a Pre-Ra- 
phaclite attempt. Absurd. The P.Rs., we believe, finish and elaborate 
to a painful degree, depicting things as they are, and not as the eye sees 
them. In one respect are we reminded of a very silly P.R. bit, recently 
seen here, and nicknamed the “ Mildewed Sailor Boy.” Therein, as here, 
there were violet shadows thrown upon the ground through overhang- 
ing foliage. That is only one point of resemblance. If Mr. Wenzler 
has borrowed from any thing save Nature, he is probably indebted to 
the Camera Obscura. 

—>__. 
ANOTHER POETIC LORD BYRON. 

A correspondent of the Ath supplies the following proof—if it be 
such—that a propensity to rhyming distinguished an ancestor of our 
noble poct. The communication is worth its space, were it only to make 
us satisfied that the poetasters of the 17th Century were a very small set, 
whether lords or playwrights. 


Few pocts have had such a line of ancestors to be proud of as Lord 
Byron, and none could possibly be prouder of the advantage. One of 
the most spirited poems of his early boyhood is in commemoration of the 
worthies of his line ia connexion with Newstead Abbey ; and one of the 
finest passages of his “ Don Juan” is the description of the same ances- 
tral seat. ft is singular, therefore, that he appears to have lived and 
died in ignorance of the fact that one of his predecessors in the title also 
preceded him as a “noble author’”’—that there was a Lord Byron before 
him who was a versifier at least, if not a poet. Still more strange to re- 
late, this earlier Lord Byron had married a Miss Chaworth—had actually 
united the two families who were afterwards to be sundered by the 
sword of the “ mad Lord Byron,” and whom the great Lord Byron 
sought in vain to reconcile. st 

The poet Lord, with whose name all the world is familiar, was the 
sixth who bore the title of Byron ;—the poet Lord whom his descendant 
appears never to have heard of in that character was the third. He is 
quite unmentioned by Walpote, the cbronicler of noble authors, or his 
continuator Parke. Moore, in the biography of his great descendant, 
says that, “after the eventful periods of the Civil Wars, when so many 
individuals of the house of Byron distinguished themselves, there having 
been no less than seven brothers of that family in the field at Edgehill, 
the celebrity of the name appears to have died away for near a century. 
It was about the year 1750 that the shipwreck and sufferings of Mr. 
Byron, the grandfather of the illustrious subject of these pages, awakened 








in no small degree the attention and sympathy of the public.” In the 
interval thus passed over by Moore as ey Reente wp find recorded 


by Sir Brydges, in hie edition of Collins’s “ lish Peerage,’ 
published in 1812, a “ William, third Lord Byron, diectees of Richard, 


y Lord Byron,” who succeeded his father in 1679, who had pre- 
viously “ married Elizabeth, ey ag to John Lord Viscount Chaworth, 
in Ireland, and by her (who died in December, 1683) had issue five sons 
and five daughters,””—who married a second wife in 1685, and, “ dying 
on November 13th, 1695, was buried,” where his great descendant lies 
buried, “ at Huckaal-Torkard, in the county of Nottingham,” 

This Lord Byron had for one of his friends a certain Thomas Shipman, 
an obscure log wright of the time of Charles the Second, who seems to 
hevepaentl much of his time in berhyming a circle of friends in the country, 
whose names, now at the distance of more than a century anda half, lend 
an interest to his verses which they would be far from being able to claim 
on their own account. A volume of his writings was published in 1683, 
after the death of the author, by Thomas Flatman, under the title of 
“ Carolina ; or, Loyal Poems;” and it is in this forgotten volume, of 
which there is a copy in the Library of the British Museum, that we find 
the fruits of the * hours of idleness,” of the earlier Byron. 

The poems are all arranged in chronological order; and in 1677 we 
— ata copy of verses entitled “‘ The Plunder, To the honorable Wil- 

iam Byron, begging verses he pleas’d to write upon my Tragedy of He 
the Fourth.” ft begins— ° ve 
T’'m told (and therefore well may hope for Bayes) 
You have been pleas’d my Tragedy to praise. 
—and concludes— 
Bold Grillon and the generous Navarre 
I here acknowledge but your i 
Your Conversation does the Poet make ; 
And from your Wordsand Acts I Heroes take. 
Each visit’s plunder : for I steal away 
More Wit at once, than would make up a Play. 
—In this instance the poem of Byron, to which Shipman replied, is non- 
apparent and probably non-existent ; but fortunately a few pages fur- 
ther on the reader is afforded an opportunity of forming his own jadg- 
ment on the merits of the noble poet. We find at page 177 of the vo- 
lume— 
CREDE BYRON. 1677. 

To the Honourable William Byron upon a Paper of Verses sent me—upon @ 
Present to the most beautiful Ladies his pAaie tid ™ 
—These are the verses.— 

You, like the generous Sun, do still dispence 
To those that merit least, your influence. 

Your Obligations have that powerful charm ; 
They need must conquer, when they first disarm. 
The Favours, you so freely have bestow’d, 

Are such we ne’r deserv'd nor you e’re ow’d. 
The Debt is mine I own ; Lought to pay, 

But, like a Bankrupt, beg a longer Day: 
They're brisk, and young ; and can another way. 
My Muse | should excuse, she’s dull and rude ; 
Those that do write to you in Verse intrude. 
Were not her Products all from Gratitude. 
Presumption is a crime, but worse Despair ; 
One errs in boldness and the other fear. 

But I presume you'l pardon the first Fault : 

The Man’s a Coward that ne’r makes Assanlt. 
In such Atchievements if I chance to dye : 

I live in fame if in your memory. 

My whole ambition only does extend 

To gain the name of Shipman’s faithful Friend. 
And tho’ I cannot amply speak your praise, 

Tle wear the Myrtle tho you wear the Bayes.—W. B. 

In reply to these verses—not very Byronic, it must be confessed— 
Shipman bursts into a strain of panegyric, which seems to show that the 
lords of Newstead Abbey were apt to be full of their illustrious des- 
cent :— 

Was't not enough your Ancestors did aid 

The mighty Norman when he did invade? 

Whose nobie Acts increas’d their iormer store, 

And here contirm’d those Honours they brought o’er? 
Is’t not enough that this Jiustrious Line 

Succeeds in you, and you maintain the Shine ? 

Diff ring but thus fro’ th’ glory they have won, 
They were the Morning, you the Mid-day Sun? 
Is’t not enough the Byrons all excell 

As much in loving as in fighting well? 

Witness their Motto prov'd in Bosworth Field, 
Where Truth did their triumphant Chariot gild. 

Is not that tame enough your Noble Sire 

With his siz noble Brothers did acquire ? 

All valiant Knights! whose Title was not bought, 
But under Caarils his Royal standard sought. 

Is't not enough that Brittish Coronet 

Circles your head your Ancestors did get, 

But you must thirst after inferiour praise, 

And trom the Brittish Bards, too, gain the Bayes ? 


—There are some further complimenis in the same strain, all to the 
effect that— . 

Too big you are in Verse to be confin’d, 

Verse is too narrow for your worth or Mind. 


The only other poem addressed to Lord Byron in the same volume is 
one entitled, “ Merit Rewarded. 1679. To the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Lord Byron upou the death of Rich(ard) lord B(yron), his father.” 
The verses which immediately precede are, “ The Hierogliphic. 1679, 
To the Honourable Mrs. Byron, having pleas’d to send me curious and 
significant Draughts of her Ladiships own hand in way of Hieroglifics.” 
From the opening lines it would appear that to other accomplishments 
the Miss Chaworth who became Lady Byron added poetic talent— 

Could I like you my Pencil use, 

Or had command of such a Muse, 

All other Artists I'd outdo, 

By coming something near to you ; 
addressed to her skill in drawing only. This talent—but the remaining 
compliments in the piece are descended to her posterity, as we find by a 
note to Granger’s * Biographical History of Eugland :’—“ Sir William 
Musgrave,” he tells us, ‘ has etched several iandscapes with u 
spirit from drawings by Bolognese aud the late Lord Byron” [the fourth]. 
“ The Rev. Mr. Richard Byron, brother to the present Lord Byron” [the 
fifth], “‘ has copied Rembrandt’s famous landscape of the three trees in 
so masterly a manner that it has passed in a style for the original print,” 

A considerable number of pieces in Shipman’s volame, not less than 
seven or eight, are addressed to “ the Hou. Mrs. Chaworth,” apparently 
a sister of Lady Byron’s,—and one is “ Upon the Honourable Mrs. 
Bridget Noel, acting the part of Almahide in Dryden’s ‘ Granada,’ at 
Belvoir.” The names of the Byrons, the Chaworths, the Noels, all thus 
combined in the pages of a poet of the Stuarts, produce a singular effect 
on a reader of a generation which bas seen these three names united ina 
combination never to be forgotten. 


—_————— 
INSTALLATION OF EARL STANHOPE, 
AS LORD RECTOR OF MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


The installation of Earl Stanhope as Lord Rector of Marischal College 
and University took place within the College Hall on Thursday, March 
15th, in the presence of a large assemblage. The oaths of office having 
been administered, 

The noble Lord Rector, who was received with cheers, delivered an 
address, in the course of which he said :—It behoves all those whose edu- 
cation is in progress to ider with th ives carefully what is really 
the aim and object of that education. Do not suppose that it is merely 
the acquisition of knowledge. Kuowledge is indeed important—nay, in- 
dispensible—but we must remember that in many cases the acquisition 
of knowledge is to be regarded as the means rather than as a fiual end. 
The object should be to make the mind strong rather than full—to make 
the mind an instrament of power to work with in after years—not a 
mere receptacle for facts, like some vessel into which water may be 
poured. it is important that you should not merely master the acquisi- 
tion of facta, but learn how to apply them. I would invite you to con- 
sider bow strong on this point are the expression of no less an authority 
than Milton. Milton says :—* Lauguaye is but an instrument conveying 
to us things useful to be known. Aud though a linguist should pride 
himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he 
have not studied the solid things ia them, as well as the words and lexi- 
cecns, he were nothiag so much to be esteemed a learned man as any yeo- 
man or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect only.” [Ap- 
plauee.] An advice from such a quarter, as to the true end of the 
acquisition of facts, must be held to come with peculiar weight and force. 
If, then, I am asked in what way, after acquiring words and the study of 
languages—after acquiring facts for the study of history and scieace— 
how these are to be turned to the best account, I should say it is by or- 
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der and combination. Two facts taken separately may be of little value 
—combine them, and some discovery of importauce may be the result— 
So long as facts remain penpetiet, 2 Ne as you make no observation 
of the connection between them, or the from one to another, 
y 


age. Miss ne, to om toe 
, in our youthful days especially, her 
us, has portrayed a young - 
Miss Isabella Harcourt—whose main employment under an ill-regulated 

a wo great pride was to see from 


Thus on one oneit ion she was parrot-like reciting that the first print- 
ng ress was established in Westminster Abbey in 1494, and the first 
paper made in England in 1587. “ It is well worth remarking,” 
said a truly accomplished lady who was present, “ that literature in 
land must have at that time made but avery slow one hun- 
had ela) between the establishment of your printing press 
and the en of your white r.”’ “ That never struck me before,”’ 
the younger lady replied, “ I only learned these things by heart to re- 
in conversation.” The knowledge of words and facts is indispensa- 
le as a foundation, but you are not to allow them to remain dormant in 
your minds—they must be applied and combined ; and thus the intelli- 
gent mind is able, as it were, to draw them into life. In this way only 
—_ will make your first study of words and of facts conducive to the 
mprovement and maturity of your minds. [Applause.] I cannot but 
think, gentlemen, that one branch of stady illustrates that progress in a 
remarkable manner. Look to mathematics—{cheers]—look to that 
branch especially comprised under the term geometry. See from how 
few points it proceeds—a few definitions—a few axioms are all it has to 
build upon; yet, by applying one fact to another, while constantly 
building on the former foundation, you find at length all the properties 
of fi and bodies, not merely as they are in fact, but as reason is able 
to discover and evolve them. And thus it is that from these few simple 
points—these few definitions and axioms—that you arrive at length at 
such admirable samples of mental argument as you find in the forty-se- 
venth proposition in the first book of Euclid, or the eighth proposition 
in the third book. [Applause.] You can need no stronger proof, I 
think, of the advantages of not merely acquiring words and facts, but of 
epplying them to each other, and secing what consequence follows. 
(Cheers.] You may also observe how clearly the want of order and com- 
bination is shown in the history of a nation with which we have been 
lately engaged in some not very friendly transactions—I mean the Chi- 
nese. Some of the radiments of knowledge were known to the Chinese 
at a period when our ancestors were mere untaught and wandering sa- 
vages. Ata very early period printing and typavantieg, and the radi- 
ments of several other important arts and branches of knowledge, were 
known to the Chinese, but as they never applied th lves to t 
one fact to another, and try tosee where they would lead, they remained 
mere barren branches of speculation—they were not in fact reduced to 
practice ; and thus you see the Chinese have continued, notwithstandin 
these early rudiments of knowledge, liable to be bearded by any handfu 
of Europeans that may land upon their shores. [Cheers.] There is one 
other consideration which I feel very anxious to impress upon you. It 
iz usual sometimes, especially among the young, to conceive that success 
in life—that eminence, either in literature or some profession, may be 
gained by a sudden bound—that genius in fact may supply the place of 
study. Now, so far as my experience of life has gone, if Id say, on 
the contrary, that study is the condition of success. [Cheers.] Depend 
upon it there is the greatest trath in these words of the Latin poet :— 
“ Nil nisi magno 
Vite labore dedit mortalibus.” 
(Applause.) The more closely P eng look at this question, the more will 
you find that the exceptions to this rule are very few, and the closer the 
are examined, the fewer they become. I think you will find that in -Z 
most all pursuits it is study—it is patient labour—which alone enables 
the man who will take these pains to achieve that brilliant success which 
some of you may look upon as the mere proof of unpremeditated genius. 
(Cheers.) What is called the inspiration of poets is very often, I believe, 
nothing more than an assiduous practice of the rules of poetry. None 
of you would deny that study is essential in the case of great philosophers 
—of men of science—that study was all in all to Sir Isaac Newton when 
he discovered those laws by which the universe is moved ; none of you 
will deny that study was all in all to your own Adam Smith when he 
not only founded, but brought to perfection, a new science—that of po- 
litical economy. [Cheers.] But even in the case of poets, and of writers 
of works of fictions, you would find on inquiry that their genius is | no 
means of that unpremeditated kind which is independent of study. You 
might, at first sight, suppose that Rousseau was indebted to genius in 
those bursts of eloquence that characterised his writings, and that these 
were not the result of study and of care, but in the account which he has 
apes us of his own meatal condition he disclaims this. On the contrary, 
e states his composition cost him the greatest care and labour—that his 
MSS. were written over again and again, and that some sentences he 
turned over in his mind for night after hight before he brought them to 
the perfection he desired. I can give you another instance of a man 
whom many supposed to have been a careless man of genius, but who, 
in reality, was by no means independent of careful study—I allude to 
one who was in his early years connected with this town, and 
whose early dwelling was pointed out to me as I walked just now to 
this College—I mean Lord Byron. [Cheers.] Now, it so happens that 
within the last fortnight, I think, there has been published a book by an 
associate and friend of Lord Byron—Mr. Trelawny—who gives, among 
other things, an account of his mode of composition, showing with how 
much care and laboar it was attended. The work, which has come out 
within the period I have mentioned, relates that, on oae occasion, as Lord 
Byron, accompanied by Mr. Trelawny, was sailing past the shores of 
Italy, on his way to Greece, he expressed some sentiments regarding the 
conduct of affairs in Italy, and the state of parties at Rome, which Mr. 
Trelawny was eager to see transferred to the glowing lines Byron knew 
so well how to produce. He entreated him to turn them into poetry. 
Byron sat down, and Mr. Trelawny left him for one or two hours busily 
employed on the deck, but the verses did not come at the bidding of the 
bard. He (Byron) did not, however, give up the task, and sat ponder- 
ing over the paper for nearly an hour; then, gnashing his teeth, he tore 
up what he had written, and threw the fragments overboard ; and he 
said—* To extemporise verses is nonsense. Poetry is a distinct faculty ; 
it will not come when called—you might as well whistle for a wind. i 
must chew the cud before I can write.”’ And he added that he had re- 
volved some of his compositions for whole years in his heart before he 
had attempted to write them down. Perhaps there may be some exagge- 
ration in this last statement, but there can be no doubt that Lord Byron 
did devote most serious study to his powers of composition. [Applause.] 
I know not, however, — why I should have enlarged epe- 
cially on this theme, for I believe that in no country is perseverance in 
study less wanting or less necessary to be enforced than in Scotland. 
Cheers.] Of this I can assure you we are well aware in England ; and 
may as proof read to you a few words from a publication, which has 
appeared within the last few days, containing a report of the annual 
meeting of the Institute of wr I was reading the report of this 
Institute for an other object, and I find that one of the speeches bears a 
feeling tribute to the industry of this part of the island. Mr. Richard 
Johnston, one of the principal men of the place, says he had given rome 
facts which he hoped would stimulate the youth around them to press 
onward, and strive for academical honours. A friend of his, when a stu- 
dent in a Scotch College, was much pleased to meet two shepherd lads, 
who had saved as much in the summer, by tending their flocks, as ena- 
bled them to attend the college lectures in the winter. [Applause.] Now, 
Forpemy how highly are these shepherd youths to be admired! [Cheers.] 
nd bow does it bring shame to many in England, and to some, I have 
no doubt, in Seotland, who, with every facility brought home to them, 
neglect or undervalue those opportunities, which others having to toil 
with their hands are so nobly striving after. [Cheers] I think, gentle- 
men, you will be convinced, from these few words I have ventured to 
uote, that these efforts, so much to be admired, are not forgottea nor un- 
ervalued in the southern portion of this island. [Applause.] Gentlemen, 
I have not yet done with this point, of the importance of study in all the 
walks of life, for that, in reality, is the keystone of success. Now there 
is one scene of success to which you may think my remarks will not ap- 
py. I mean speeches such as you hear in public assemblies—in 
ouses of Lords and meen oe example, where you find an extempo- 
raneous and immediate —_ livered with great force and effect to 
which has only just been uttered. You will find, if you con- 
more closely, that the power of making such quick replies is 
ly and by slow degrees. [Applause.] 
lace to state to you, from the authority, 
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using in public speaking the right word in the right place—no man 
carried that to 8 hi degre of perfection, all es have 
owned, than Mr. Pitt. Now, my father the r to be connected 
in relationship with that great man—([applause]—and, as such, he had 
the Sgt of being in the house with him sometimes for many 
weeks together. Presuming on that familiar intercourse, he told me, 
he ventured on one occasion to ask Mr. Pitt Php means—by what 
course of study—he had acquired that admirable readiness of speech— 
that aptness of the right word. Mr. Pitt replied that what- 
ever readiness he might be thought to possess in that respect he be- 
lieved he derived very much from a practice his father—the great 
Lord Chatham—had enjoined on him. Lord Chatham had bid him 
take up any book in some language with which he was well 
acquainted, in Latin, Greek, or French, for example. Lord 
then enjoined him to read out of this work a passage in English, stop- 
ping where he was not sure of the word until the right one came, 
and then proceed. Mr. Pitt stated that had assiduously followed this 
mg At first he had often to stop for a while before he could 
the proper word, but he found the difficulties gradually disappear, 
until what was a toil to him at first became at last an easy and familiar 
task. [Cheers.] Of course I do not mean to say that with men in 
general the same success as in the case of Mr. Pitt, or anything like 
it, would be found to follow this same course of practice; although I 
am able to assure you, from other cases I have known, that a course 
of study of this kind is of great use in removing the difficulties of extem- 
poraneous ng; and it not only gives its aid in public speaking, 
but also in written composition. Moreover, you will find this course has 
the further advantage of confirming and extending your knowledge of 
some valuable author who had already been made the subject of study ; 
and on these groucds it is by no means unworthy of your thoughttal at- 
tention. (Cheers. 

The noble Earl then pointed out how great a resource and refuge lite- 
rature and study were in periods of sorrow and sickness. We often see, 
he said, a labourer debarred by sickness from his usual labour. How 
great the difference between man and manhere! The illiterate labourer 
will turn aside if you offer him a book, and will tell you he is no scho- 
lar ; and he will sit day by day, until his strength return, gazing list- 
lessly into the fire, or wondering at the state of the weather outside his 
cottage, while the intelligent mechanic or labourer, to whom you may 
have the pleasure of lending some agreeable book, will find in it a source 
of consolation, and it will wile away the time till health and strength 
are restored. And in those of higher education, how often do we find 
their sentimente expressed in vivid terms of the inestimable advantage 
thus supplied by subjects of study when health admits, and by lighter 
literature when the mind is incapacitated for that. (Cheers.] Alluding 
to the choice and method of study, the noble Lord remarked—In the 
scenes of active life that are opening before you, the choice of study is, 
in a great measure, indicated by the nature of the profession you may 
choose. It is clear you need no admonition to show that your first efforts 
must be directed to those studies upon which your professional skill and 
success depend. That, of course, must be your first aim, but I think 
that you will find it no unprofitable counsel if I advise you, so far as 
leisure admits, to take some subject of study subordinate to your profes- 
sional studies—some other subject to which taste may incline you, and 
to devote to the acquisition of information on that favourite subject 
whatever hours of leisure you can command. I am inclined to think 
that you will find this in the long run more interesting than general 
reading—that is, reading which passes in succession from one subject 
. another. Those who pursue such a course will be apt to find them- 
selves 

“ Tn wandering mazes lost.” 

Iam inclined to think you will find more real pleasure and improve- 
ment—if subordinate to your professional studies, as I said before—you 
select some point of farther study to which your fancy leads, and then 
read upon that subject, so that everything that comes forth upon it will 
be an addition to your own knowledge, and you will know precisely how 
much is known upon it, and how much remains unknown. [Cheers.] I 
am inclined to k, by a more vagrant style of reading—if I may so 
call it—reading so many subjects you will feel interested in none. By 
concentrating your attention upon one, you will secure by that greater 
interest and pleasure to your future than you can attain by any other 
means, [Cheers.] His Lordship concluded by saying—You are now or 
soon going forth into active life. There is always something thoughtful 
—something that disposes to earnest reflection—in the porn a of 
mind, as now between those who are entering the verge of manhood, and 
one who has already its meridian prime. It is natural that at my 
age many things shall be looked at more seriously—I might almost say 
more sadly—than at yours. Yet I confess that, in estimating your future 
prospects, I am disposed to view them as hopefully and as confidently as 
you can do when you see around me so many stalwart framed and ardent 
spirits—so many young men so well trained for the commonweal—for 
the service in after years of their Sovereign and country. May, in these 
future endeavours, all success attend you! May the name of Scotchmen, 
in your keeping, continue to be held in high honour amidst all the na- 
tions, of the world, as up to this time it has been! And if, in the days 
of your matured success, your thoughts ever wander back to this day, 
and to him who, through — favour, fills the principal place in it, think 
of him—by that time, perhaps, passed away from this mortal scene—as 
of one who while he lived never ceased to entertain a warm sense of your 
kindness, and a lively interest in your prosperity and welfare. [Loud 
applause.) 

n the afternoon, the students entertained the Lord Rector at a banquet 
in the County Rooms. 

oe 


THACKERAY IN Pusiic.—The thirteenth anniversary festival of this 
institution was celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Monday even- 
ing the 29th ult. Mr. Thackeray presided, supported by Mr. Charles 
Dickens and other patrons of the fund. About 200 gentlemen sat down 
to dinner, and a numerous company of ladies aleo honoured the occasion 
by their presence. In proposing the toast of the evening, “ Prosperity 
to the Royal General Theatrical Fund,’ Mr. Thackeray began by refer- 
ring to the earliest days of the Greek drama, when Solon sharply rated 
Thespis for “ the parcel of lies and nonsense”’ which he acted on a wag- 
gon before the Athenian populace, remarking that the man who would 
tell such fibs on a stage would forge a bill of exchange.. There were de- 
mure and pompous Solons in our own times who not only anathematised 
the drama, but denounced all works of fiction on principle. But, because 
these sages were so wise and virtuous, was that any reason why there 
should be “no more cakes and ale?’ In spite of these squeamish 
ple and their prudery, a)l the youth, all the life, and all the humour that 
was left in us cried out, “ We must have our sport.’ When, however, 
these Solons saw that the enperee of the Thespian art were thrifty, 
prudent, and charitable, they would be constrained to raise their esti- 
mate of them. The society in whose behalf they had met was but thir- 
teen years old, and yet it had saved £10,000, having during the same 
period expended many hundreds a-year in relieving the widow, the or- 
phan, and the distressed. As one of those who had owed many happy 
hours of his life to the harmless pleasures of the theatre, he could only 
hope that an institution so beneficial to those who ministered to those 
pleasures would steadily increase in usefulness and efficiency. Mr. Buck- 
stone acknowledged the toast ina humourous speech, which, in imitation 
of the discourse of a learned divine, he divided into the orthodox number 
of heads. Treating of the statistical branch of his theme, he mentioned 
that since the Fund began to grant annuities, it had dispensed its bounty 
to seventeen claimants, each of whom had received funds varying from 
£30 to £90 per annum. They had nine annuitants now on their list, five 
of whom were women. Her Majesty, the munificent patroness of the in- 
stitution, gave an annual subscription of £100. Mr. Charles Dickens 
proposed the “ Health of the Chairman” in very eulogistic terms, and at 
the same time took occasion to bear his testimony to the prudence, the 
goodness, the self-denial, and the self-respect of the actors of Eogland— 
a class who had been too long depreciated, and whose virtues a stupid 
and illiberal superstition had wholly denied. The subscriptions collected 
in the room amounted to nearly £400.—Report of Theatrical Fund Dinner. 





Ports Yacutine.—“ I put into the Gulf of Spezzia, and found Shelley 
in ecstasy with his boat, and Williams as touchy about her reputation as 
if she had been his wife. They were hardly ever out of her, and talked 
of the Mediterranean as a lake too confined and tranquil to exhibit her 
sea-going excellence. They longed to be on the broad Atlantic, scud- 
ding under bare poles in a heavy sou’wester, with plenty of 
sea room. I went out for a sail in Shelley’s boat to see how they would 
manage her. It was great fun to witness Williams teachin e Poet 
how to steer, and other points of seamanship. As usual, Shelley had 
a book in hand, seying he could read and steer at the same time, as one 
was mental the other mechanical, ‘Luff!’ said Williams. Shelley put 
the helm the wrong way. Williams corrected him. ‘Do you see those 
two white objects a head? keep them in a line, the wind is us.’ 








, turning to me, he said: ‘ Lend me a hand to haul in the main- 


sheet, and I will show you how close she can lay to the wind to work off 
a lee-shore 


1 .’—* No,’ I answered ; ‘I am @ passenger, and won’t touch 
a rope.’—‘ Luff!’ said Williams, as the boat was yawing about. ‘Shelley, 
you can’t steer, you have her in the wind’s eye ; give me the tiller, 
and you attend the main-sheet. Ready about!’ said Williams. ‘Helms 
down—let go the fore-sheet—see how she spins round on her heel—is 
not she a beauty? Now, Shelley, let go the main-sheet, and boy, haul 
aft the jib-sheet !’ The main-sheet was jammed, and the boat unmanage- 
able, or a sailors express it, in irons; when the two had cleared it, Shel- 
ley’s hat was knocked overboard, and he would probably have followed, 
if I had not held him. He wasso uncommonly awk , that when they 
had things ship-shape, Williams, somewhat scandalized at the lubberly 
} gee blew up the Poet for his neglect and inattention to or- 

a . 

“ Shelley was, however. so happy and in such high glee, and the nau- 
tical terms so tickled his fancy, that he even put his beloved ‘ Plato’ in 
his pocket, and gave his mind up to fun and frolic. ‘You will do no 
= with Shelley,’ I said, ‘ until you heave his books and over- 

oard ; shear the wisps of hair that hang over his eyes; and piange his 


arms up to the elbows in a tar-bucket. And you, captain, will have no 
authority, until you dowse your frock coat and cavalry boots. You see 
I am stripped for a swim, so please, whilst I am on board, to keep within 


swimming distance of the land.’ The boy was quick and handy, and 
used to boats. Williams was not as deficient as I anticipated, but over- 
anxious and wanted practice, which alone makes a man prompt in emer- 
gency. Shelley was intent on catching images from the ever-changing 
sea and sky, he heeded not-the boat. On my suggesting the addition to 
their crew of a Genoese sailor accustomed to the coast—such asI had 
on board the Bolivar—Williams, thinking I undervalued his efficiency as 
a seaman, was scandal'zed—‘ as if we three seasoned salts were not enough 
to manage an open boat, when lubberly sloops and cutters of fifty or 
sixty tons were worked by as few men on the rough seas and iron-bound 
coast of Scotland !’—‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ but what a difference between 
those sea-lions and you and our water-poet! A decked cutter besides, or 
even a frigate is easier handled in a gale or squall, and out-and-out safer 
to be on board of than an open boat. If we had been in a squall to-day 
with the main-sheet jammed, and the tiller put starboard instead of port, 
we should have had to swim for it.’-—‘ Not 1: I should have gone down 
with the rest of the pigs in the bottcm of the boat,’ said Shelley, mean- 
ing the iron pig-ballast.”—7relawny’s Recollections. 





How‘tue Governor-GeNneraL Suot tHE Ticer.—* * * * I had been 
warned by the gentleman who permitted Sham to accompany me, that he 
was such an invaluable servant,—it was only politic to let him have 
his own way, in trifling matters ; and, therefore, instead of objecting to 
his proceeding I applauded his foresight. 

Whilst discussing the stewed duck, which was excellent,—as was in- 
deed every dish prepared by Sham, when he had “ his own way ;” and 
while he was standing behind me, keeping the flies off with a chowrie 
(a quantity cf long horsehair fastened to a handle), I talked to him with- 
out turning my head : 

“ You say you wish to take agun. 
ing?” 

“ Ob, yes, sir. When my master went up from Calcutta to Mussoorie 
and Simlah with the Governor-General, I went with him. And I often 
went out shooting in the Dhoon, with my master, who was a great sports- 
man, sir. And I was out with my master—on the same elephant—when 
the Governor-General shot the tiger.” 

“What! Did the Governor-General shoot a tiger ?’’ 

“ Oh no, sir. Butmy master and the other gentleman make him think 
he did, sir.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Well, sir, the Governor-General said he had heard a great deal of ti- 
ger-shooting, and should like to see some, for once. So my master, who 
was a very funny gentleman, went to an officer in the Dhoon,—another 
very funny gentleman,—and between them it was agreed that his lord- 
ship should shoot one tiger. And so they sent out some native shikarees 
(huntsmen) and told them to wound, but not to kill, one big tiger in the 
jungle, and leave him there. And the native shikarees did shoot one big 
tiger in the jungle, and they came and made a report where he was lying. 
Then, next morning, when all the elephants and gentlemens was ry 
and the Governor-General had his gun in his hand, they all went to the 
jungle ; and when they had got to the place and heard the tiger growl 
very angrily, my master called out : ‘ There, my lord,—there he is; take 

our shot!’ and my lord fired his gun, and my master cried out very 

oud : ‘ My lord, you’ve hit him!’ And my lord, who was very much 
confused—not being a sportsman—said, ‘Have I?’ And all the gentle- 
mens cried out: ‘Yes, my lord!’ And then some of the gentlemens 
closed round the tiger and killed him, by firing many bullets at him. 
And my lord had the tiger’s skin taken off, and it was sent to England 
to be made a carpet for my lord’s sitting-room. And for many days all 
the gentlemens laughed, and asked of one another, ‘ Who shot the tiger 2’ 
And the Governor-General was so happy and so proud, and wore his 
head as high as a seesu-tree. But he had enough of hy eye in 
that one tiger ; for he was not a sportsman, and did not like the jolting 
of the elephant in the jungle.” — Wanderings in India. 


Have you ever been out shoot- 





SHELLEY ON PLays AND Poretry.—In answer to my questions, Shel- 
ley said, ‘In writing the “ Cenci’ my object was to see how I could suc- 
ceed in describing passions I have never felt, and to tell the most dread 
ful story in pure and refined language. The image of Beatrice haunte 
me after seeing her portrait. The story is well authenticated, and the 
details far more horrible than I have painted them. The “ Cenci” is a 
work of art ; it is not coloured by my feelings, nor obscured by my me- 
taphysics. I don’t think much of it. It gave me less trouble than any- 
thing I have written of the same length. Iam now writing a play for 
the stage. It is affectation to say we write a play for any other purpose. 
The subject is from English history ; in style and manner I shall ap- 
proach as near our great dramatist as my feeble powers will permit. 
“ King Lear” is my model, for that is nearly perfect. I am amazed at 
my presumption. Poets should be modest. My audacity savours of mad- 
ness. Considering the labour requisite to excel in composition, I think 
it would be better to stick to one style. The clamour for novelty is 
leading us all astray. Yet, at Ravenna, I urged Byron to come out of 
the dismal “ wood of error” into the sun, to write something new and 
cheerful. “ Don Juan” is the result. The poetry is superior to “ Childe 
Harold,” and the plan, or rather want of plan, gives scope to his asto- 
nishing natural powers. My friends say my “ Prometheus” is too wild, 


peo- | ideal, and perplexed withimagery. It may beso. It has no resemblance 


to the Greek drama. It is original ; and cost me severe mental labour. 
Authors, like mothers, prefer the children who have given them most 
trouble. Milton preferred his “ Paradise Regained,’ Petrarch his 
“ Africa,’ and Byron his “ Doge of Venice.” Ihave the vanity to write 
only for poetical minds, and must be satisfied with few readers. Byron 
is ambitious; he writes for all, and all read his works—T7relawny’s 
10ns. 
THACKERAY’s Portrarir or Wasnineton.—* A few thin-skinned Know- 
Nothing editors are in a state of intense indignation at Mr. Thackeray’s 
delineation of young George Washington, in the ‘ Virginians.’ The 
wish Washington, as a young man, drawn out as a moral colossus, wit 
the continent of North America betwixt his legs, with both hands clasped 
upon his bosom, his eyes fixed upon the stars, while interjectional re- 
marks, uttered with appalling solemnity, of ‘my country,’ and ‘God 
and Liberty,’ escape his lips. Any thing that would make Washington, 
in his youth, a flesh and blood reality, with the frailties, the passions in- 
cident to hur anity, meeting in his daily walks and talks with such in- 
cidents as befel other men in the style of society by which he was sur- 
rounded, is esteemed indecorous and abominable. Mr. Thackeray cer- 
tainly treats ‘ our George’ (not one of the ‘four Georges’ of England) 
with familiarity, takes him down from the stupendous stilts upon which 
the American people have been accustomed to view him, and makes him 
one of the prominent figures in a picture of Virginia life in the days of 
Braddock’s expedition, which ended in defeat, which is certainly remark- 
able as a re-production of the very spirit and body of those times ; but 
he does not treat Washington with disrespect. On the contrary, he paints 
him as a tall, strong, noble young man, with stormy passions, but of ir- 
reproachable character, stately, reserved, grave, dignified, commanding, 
yet full of fire and energy, and thoroughly a Jive man—even as the most 
authentic histories say that he was.””—Cincinnati Commercial. 








JuveNILE Bat at BuckrxGuaM Patace.—The juvenile ball given by 
Her Majesty on the evening of the 18th ult., was in honour of the birth- 
day of the Princees Louisa, who of course was the ruling spirit of the 
evening. The occasion was one of ordinary evening dress, and the little 
damsels were attired in the very perfection of style and taste. The 
young gentlemen, in their tunics with white trousers, looked worthy 
partners for the ch little ladies. Lord John Russell’s two boys 
were dis' ishable, the eldest by a belt edged with gold, and the younger 
by a white kilt, after the modern Greek costume. The sons of Farqu- 
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harson of Invercauld wore the Highland dress as a matter of course, and 


oung Marquis of Worcester, the son of the Dake of Beaufort, ap- 
y in what seemed to be the colours of the Badminton Hunt; bh 
was faced with yellow silk. The children of the Duke and 
Dachess of Sutherland, Lord and Lady Blantyre, and the Dake and 
Dachess of Argyle. were there, uncles, nephews, and nieces, all of an age, 
and dancing together. The ball was kept up with great spirit.—Court 
Journal. 

How Tse Pore Dvums-FOUNDERED THE Emperor.—It bas been men- 

that the subject and particulars of the conference were never re- 
vealed by its only witness at Rome. The Pope’s (Gregory XVI.) own 
account was brief, simple, and full of conscious power. “TI said to him 
the late Emperor Nicholas) all that the Holy Ghost dictated to me.” 

« And that he had not spoken vainly, with words that had beaten the 
air, but that their strokes had been well placed and driven home, there 
was evidence otherwise recorded. An English gentleman was in some 
part of the palace through which the Imperial visitor passed as he re- 
iurned from his interview, and described his altered appearance. He 
had entered with his usual firm and roya! aspect, grand as it was from 
statuelike features, stately frame, and martial bearing ; free and at his 
ease, with gracious looks and condescending gestures of salutation. So 

through the long suite of anterooms, the imperial eagle, glossy, 
fiery, ‘ with plumes unraffied and with eye unquenched,’ in all the glory 
of pinions which no flight had ever wearied, of beak and talon which no 
y had yet resisted. He came forth again, with head uncovered, and 
Bais, if it can be said of man, dishevelled ; haggard and pale, looking 
as though in an bour he had passed through the condensation of a pro- 
tracted fever ; taking long strides, with stooping shoulders, unobservant, 
ynsaluting : he waited not for his carriage to come to the foot of the 
stairs, bat rushed out into the outer court, and hurried away from ap- 
tly the scene of a discomfiture. It was the eagle dragged from his 
eyrie among the clefts of the rocks, ‘from his nest among the stars,’ his 
feathers crumpled and his eye quelled by a power till then despised.”— 
Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Last Four Popes.” 
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Wuen Hoops are in THE way.—“ One feature of the waltzing got 
me. It was to see a young fellow, dressed and perfumed within an inch 
of his life, squeezing a lady tight around the waist, with one arm, and 
with the other, as they mingled with and cross other in pairs in the dance, 
gently lifting her dress, and she occasionally raising it higher, all, how- 
ever, to keep it off the floor, and the lady leaning up to him like a sick 
kitten to a hot brickbat! In these squeezing quadrilles I noticed the 
hoops were rather in the way.” —Brownlow’s letters from Memphis. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in five moves.’ 





Sotution To Prosiem No. 484. 


Black. White. le White. 
L ongss R tks P, ch. fo neaseesscccscceneces KttoB2 
tks R. Anything. Kt te K 7 ch. tks Kt 
3, Checkmate. 3. Q to Q B 6, checkmate. 
Te on. cecnmaneaven tem Kt to Kt 3. ie nicndnbetennennadaatie R to Kt, ch. 
2 Ktto Q Kt 4, ch,, and mates as before. 2. K tks R, and mates next move. 


To CorrEsronpEnTs.—Staunton has replied to Morphy’s challenge, by declin- 
ing to “4 it, his literary labours being of such a description as to render a 
voyage to New Orleans quite out of the question. He says “ if Mr. Morphy— 
for w' skill he entertains the liveliest admiration—be desirous to win his 
spurs among the Chess Chivalry of Europe, he must take advantage of his pro- 

visit next year ; he will then meet in this country, in France, in Ger- 
many, and in Russia, many champions whose names must be as household words 
to him, ready to test and do honour to his prowess.” 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARE PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
mca AEGRGLY Get ang EERE i ananaacg yo ont Merchandin 
This ia unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, 
+ A steamers and selling veusels, throughout the season, ay desirable novelty for GE: 


NTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and be found, upon inspection, for LE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY i the United States. 





000 WORTH OF 
AND 


G 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
| by view of the financial panic and of the fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 
have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at once. 
It consisis of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods either of our own importations or getting up, num- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
This is the largest Stock of F ble and S Clothing and F hing Good: 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 
e offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a Senry pee centage UNDER COST! 
MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
vanting single Garments or by the quantity. 
&@ The Bills of all solvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at ~. 
. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


REMOVAL. 
i CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF MY OLD STORE IN 
Maiden Lane, I have removed to the commodious warehouse 
NO. 50 MURRAY STREET, 
WHERE I OFFER FOR SALE 
FRENCH CHINA, a EOO Na, aaanecorrias, aa, CARD-BASKETS, 
Parian Marble Statuettes, Bohemian and Belgian Glassware, 


Goblets, Champagne and other Wine-Glasses, and all the newest productions in Bohemian 
Toner Odearel lasswares, Glass Shades, French Bronzes, and other Fancy Articles. 











1 desire to inform gentlemen, intending to visit France, that my firm in Paris, Rue Paradis 
Poissonniere $2, will attend to the purchase, nee. and Sp of any Parisian 
goods, for a moderate commission. CHARLES AHRENFELDT, 

No. 50 Murray Street, New York. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


HE 33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, IS NOW 
open, aes from 9 A. M. w 10 P.M., at the Galleries, in TENTH ST REKT, near 
BROADWAY. 


The collection is formed exclusively of ag ey Pictures and Sculptures by Living Artists, 
which have never before been exhibited in this City. 
Admission Twenty-five Cents. Season Ticket, ap! Cents. 

T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresponding Sec. N. A. 


IRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, SUMMER-HOUSES, &c. 
VER thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $200 to $2500. Also a great variety 
of Fountatns, suitable for Private Grounds, Conservatories and Public Parks. 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


Colossal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
356 Broadway, New York. 


EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST, 
609 BROADWAY. 
AVING OPENED A CORRESPONDENCE WITH MESSRS. PIFSSE & LUBIN, OF 
No. 2 New Bond Street, London, E. D. begs to inform the English Residents of this City, 
that he has on hand a supply of the following well known Preparations, aud by special order 
he can at any time obtaia through the above House such goods to meet their demands. 

Williams & Son’s Pure Glycerine Soap, suited for the most delicate skin. Lowe’s Brown 
Windsor Soap. Dr. Roberts’ Poor Man’s Friend Ointment. Hooper’s & Sir Astley Cooper’s 
Pills. Hanney & Dietuchsen Rondoletia. Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes, Schweep’s Mal- 
vern Spring ‘ater, all of direct importation. 

Piesse & Lubin’s Frangipanni an fternal Perfame and all its Compounds. Pestachio 
Nut and all its Pp ds for the Compl and Hair. Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 
Herring’s Calcined Magnesia. Rowland’s Kalydor, Macassar Oil and Odonto. Gowland’s 
Lotion for the Complexion. Godfrey’s Extract of Eider Flowers. Jewsbury & Brown’s 
Tooth Paste. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Shaving Soap, Rypophagon Soap. &c., &c. 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


OS. 3 AND 5 JOHN STREET, (TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK 
Dye Ribbons, Silks, Weolen and Fancy Goods of every description. Their superior style 
of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentflemen’s Garments is widely known. Crape Shawls Dyed in the 
most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds of Shawls, Curtains, &c., cleaned or re-dyed. 
Goods received and returned by Express, BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 3 and 5 John Street, Two doors from Broadway, New York. 
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ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. ‘ 
PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPETINGS, &c., &c. 
Also in Great Variety— 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, &c. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street. 
PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA, 


Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
Hegre HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication ton, and ig an tf (i with the planters of the 
es River section, is enabled to make very favourable purchases, regarding quality and 
ces. : 
. The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
find 


Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton Factors in New York and New OUrieans will 
it for their interest to communicate with the advertiser. 


ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTA PLISHMENTS.) 
YRE & SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE ’ 
ARD AND AUTHORISED EDITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly a. 
Great Vaniety oF Surers Bixpines, Also E pal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, ana 
Presbytert 


jan ms, &e.. &. 
E. CHEESW RIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 


ELGER'S BAZAAR. 


ConsEts AND SKIRTS.—French Wove and Made Corsets, at 
b- and $1 25. Every description of Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris, English and American-m: 
Jorsets. 
N.B.—Corsets cleaned and repaired. 
Best French Eleven Spring Skirts, $2 50, usual price $3. Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
English Hosie Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 Broadway, between 
Eighteenth a Nineteenth Streets, neat door to Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the Ladies’ De- 
pository. 
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RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably informed 
D that mineral waters, under the name of ‘ Saratoga” water and salts, — 4 the name of 
* Saratoga”’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South-western 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing “ Congress” 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Geaaweae own to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly arti com} 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Conaress Water, the 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the gaye Concress Water, frequently 
producing eriping ae vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 

y weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of Re bape pose incurable—the effect being in no wise diferent from that 
prosaset by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is we!l known, is the spring, whi 
sixty-three years , has built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Cor 
Spring, in a long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Congress Water, supposing that they have 
already tried it. itis not a sufficient g of its i that it is in bottles and box 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of rs, them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga 
Waiter ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress Water and none other—and be ce: 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Water, viz: 
“ConGress WaTteR—C. & W.’’—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only va- 
lueless, but injyurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
shops. That it is impossible to form Congress Ware artificially, we have the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients so as to make an article of — quality, the effects of which wili be the same as the 
natural water.””? On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by 
ordering from us direct, enclosing drafts for the amount ordered, you can have it safely for- 
warded to any part of the world. We reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine Conermss Wa 
TER only, of Peliable persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 

CuARKE & WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

2, re MANIFESTO.—Wuereas, COUNTERFEITERS AND IMITATORS, MOVED BY A DESIRE 
TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE SALE OF 
Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pills, 

WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UP A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO 
REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING BepsuGs, Roacnes, PLast-Lice, ANTS, Motas, FLIES, AND 
OTHER INSECTS, 18 LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; 
AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, 











LARS, BARNS, STORES, &c., &c., OF Rats AND Mice. 
9 N PILLS. 


T 
THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER NEFORE 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OK DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. LYON 
HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, THE 
KING oF Pauseiay RESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. THEY LNVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR CENTRAL Deport, 
424 Broadway, N.Y. LYON & CO. 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York, January 21H, BSS. 
4 lie aS Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following 
ol . 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, VICTORIA, 303. DOUBLE DAMASCUS, 
EAGLE—AUTOGRAPH, 
And other Popular PENS, on Cards and in Boxes, for sale as above, and by the TRADE 
Generally, throughout the United States. The quality of these Pens is best attested by the 
steadily increasing demand for the last Twenty Years 
CAUTION TO CONSUMERS.—Each genuine PEN bears its own distinctive number 
stamped thereon, together with the Maker's name. 
- ENRY OWEN, Sole Agent for the United States. 





JOHN K. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
> BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. 
K. ©, roe invites the attention of the public to his stock of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver and Plated Ware, Spectacles, Fancy Goods, &c., ail of which he will warrant to be of 
the first quality, and at a much less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before 
Pp 





CLARENDON HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Corner of Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, 


pes SPACIOUS AND FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL AND 

healthful position near the Academy of Music, and in the vicinity of other prominent 
artistic and scientific institutions of the city, yet convenient to business, has under the direc- 
tion of the undersigned been favoured with an extensive and liberal patronage, for which 
they return their sincere thanks, and beg leave to state to their friends that they have, at much 
expense, refitted the entire establishment, and it is now in perf 
v 


- order for the reception of 
Terms—$2 50 per day. No charge for Baths. 


ERNER & BIRCH, 
Proprietors. 
J. W. MAYHEW, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
MADISON, WIS. 


RICHARD BELL, 
General Financial Agent. 
RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOC 
Bre —— purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 26 Willitms Sect 
‘orl 








e. 
and Eye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 
Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 
exchange to any amount. 

Also, old American and other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 

Special attention given to the Repairing of all kinds of Watehes, Clocks, Musical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, Silver and Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, &«., and warranted to give per- 
feet a, and at a less charge than any other Store in the City, and sent home, ii re- 
quired. 

Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K LL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
“Stitch, Stitch, Stitch, till the eyes grow heavy and dim, 
Stitch, Stich, Stitch, till the brain begins to swim.” 
HR LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES FOR 
Family use, are invited to cali examine the TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
ever offered to the public. GIBB’S PATENT $15 SEWING MACHINES. This is the bes 
most durable and simple, cheap Sewing Machine before the public, and is warranted to exce 
all other low-priced machines. no superior on thick and heavy material. Fifteen 
minutes only required to learn to operate upon it. 

THE BOSTON FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. PRICE $50. Table and all complete. 
This machine we place before the public as the best Famity SEWING Macuine in use. We 
make no exceptions, even to the highest priced ones. It will not only exce! them in the great 
variety of material that it will sew, but is the handsomest and best finished machine—also, 
more accurate and reliable. We challenge the world to produce its equal !—Tux Best City 








PATENT CUT LOAF SUGAR, 
M BY THE 
SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. 


Itis put up in barrels of about 160 ths, contains no fine Sugar, and is of stperi 
For sale, with other grades Refined relly by ee eee 


WILLIAM MOLLER, 
No. 99 Wall street. 








FOR SALE, 

125,000 OF TEN YEAR TEN PER CENT. SEMI-ANNUAL REAL EST. . 
oy Bonds, of the Saline Coal and Manufacturing Company, in Illinois, on Say he 
Ver, 100 miles above Cairo, ——_ at the American Exchange Bank, New York. Compa- 
a2 A Pree can ait —_ oan en ees vd —— —_ ef trust, conveying 
a g. y, over acres of valua' econ! am iron lands ; . 
provements, xan cars, machinery, butdings, furnace, &c., n rt a 


Given.—With these advantages we place them fearlessly before the public in 
the full assurance that their manifold merits must make themselves manifest to its discrimi- 
nating eye. We desire to establish agencies for the sale of the FIFTEEN DOLLAR Machines 
in all parts of the United States and Canadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a 
pleasant and profitable busipess. Address 


THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


Qurnrs ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin- 
ing all the ad of his Acglesey Leg, with the great improvement of 
dlastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before successfully imitated). This side motion 
hm ah an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and rs ope to the wearer, besides 
1D, it with con- 








g light and durable. e above has been thoroughly tested, and W. S. offers it 
fidence (after nearly 30 years’ experience), as superior to any Artificial Leg known. 
Also, SELPHO’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, write, &c. Call or ress 
WM. SELPHO, 2 Spring Street, N. Y. 





ow in opera- 
\ xclusive of the lands. Coal - 
rior, exhaustless, very accessible and fully tested and developed. lah te 
om — the unsold portion of a first and only issue of $300,000,—the entire debt 
; are now mining and selling over 100 tons of Coal 
pan pe 
rease ness from to 700 tons per da: ual to inte: 
on a phe ga ye to shareholders, a affording arate on4 proteabie joven —y ws 
estion, every assurance of a prompt retu: both tere: 
They are offered with entire conidence, Full. inf Ay ee? 


and references 
given by MORSE & Cv., 41 William St. 


[om sernne TEETH WITHOUT METAL PLATES. 
in need of Artificial Teeth, and those who find it inconveni 
it ti 
The tratenei4! plates, are invited ‘to examine a style in which no metal is wat a 
strong, ateees fitting 2 in use two years without the least change, is extremely light and 


y 
rfectly, and every way adapted to the pur designed. 
Cc. 8. POINAM. mtist, No. 4 Bond se New York. 


GENIN'S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZA 
Embracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departmenis, viz 
eae oa AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
4 *hildren’s Hosiery.—Children’s F: Hats.—Laces 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladles’ and ildren's Shoes -—Daaniien roy 2 
at and Caps. —Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing.—Gents’ and 
ys’ Furnishin, ents’ Dress and Un Hats. 
mt in each De 


“ partment is Full and Complete. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS nore ‘ 


r day, at a profit equal t 
proceeds of which are mainly 10 cnlaaes the 











PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 
By PALMER & CO., 
AT 19 GREEN STREET, BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
AND AT 376 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Rerort or Am. Instirute 29TH ANNUAL Farr, 1857.—‘*The Best Artificial Leg. Pal- 
mer’s still retains its superiority over all others—Gold Medal.—| . Reese, M. D.; J 
Onarock » M.D. ; H. h, Cox, 3 .D.; Judges, New York.” a 
n ichsen’s new and popular work on Operative Surgery (London) is limb 
honourably noticed as tohowe, to wit :—** The most Aug ‘ofall the Artificial Le; henge 
possess, is the one invented by Mr. B. F. er. his invention received the Prize Medal 
oe Me een x4 1. Ry yo the a confidence of the Surgeon.”” 

n Velpeau’s ting work on Surgery, w Notes and Observations b: 
Mott, M. Be Prof. of Surgery, is the following extract, to wit :—** The artificial’ leg Se 
F. Palmer has won the admiration of the most prominent surgeons in Great Britain, France. 
and country. This pene I is one of the greatest triumphs of American ingenuity.” F 

Pamphlets, containing valuable inf aud horized references, will be 
sent gratis to all who apply to PALMER & CO. 


ALL at 427 Broadway and See the Large Variety on - 

gle, double, and clump-sole Boots Shoes, and Gaiters, with Tee Se; 

double-sole and dress Boots. Those afflicted with bunions, corns. or goat, are particularly 
invited. J. BE. TATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPOT. 











ILVER-PLATING.Old Plated Ware of eve descripti re- 
S plated - toy — - ne ne forks, neous, gastor, baskets, and iowa. 
hand. ver door-plates of every pattern, wholesale retail. 
paid for old gold and silver. wii ‘ “s) 2 eal 


E. J. SAUSE, No. 134 Fulton Street, (Sun Buildings). 
POST QEFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 








.8. Steamer 4R.AGO, Will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the ist f 
at 1036 o'clock, A.M. ‘ ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster?” 


ts affairs on the 3lst of December, 1867. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 583 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1857, 389 22 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,......... Dicvwecsiesccccetocsvecescs baweetue 5,120,972 43 





No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums Marked Off from Ist January, 1857, to 3lst December, 1857,.......... 3,942,812 08 


Losses paid during the same period, $2,616,983 62 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses, 522,111 04 








The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 

Stocks of the State of New York and of New York City Banks ; 
and secured by Stocks, 

Bonds and Mortgages, and Real Estate, 

Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans. 
notes, re-insurance and otuer claims due the Company, estimated at. 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, 

Cash io Bank,...... PESdeccerececenes eosece 





nd other Stocks, 









Total Amount of Assets, ........... eee 


The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding 
certificates of profits to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the Secona day of ee! next. 

After reserving ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, 
they have further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company, 
of the issue of 1856. jeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday the Second day of February next, from which date all interest 
aren will age The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled to 

e extent pa 

They have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
of the Company, for the year ending 3lst December, 1857, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second day of February next. 

The protits of the agen eg ascertained from the lst July, 1842, to the Ist day of 
ich © to... 





Jannary, 1857, for wi ertificates were issued, amount to $6,619,220 
Additional! profits from Ist January, 1857, to Ist January, 1858,... 1,038,200 
Total Profits for 153g years......-.cessesceseeeceseeeceees 7,657,420 

The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Cash,............. 5,464,190 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858............+++06 $2,193,230 


By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


UST! 
John D. Jones, Charles Dennis, Caleb Barstow, 
Thomas Tileston, A. P. Pillot, Dennis Perkins, 
Henry Coit, Leonardo § Suarez, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Wm. ©. Pickersgill, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm. H. H. 


Lewis Curtis, 
Wm. 8. Wetmore, 





Charles H. Russell, Joshua J. Henry, 

Lowell Holbrook, Geo. ©, Hobson, 

Robert C. Goodhue, David Lane, 

P. A. Hargous, James Bryce, 

Meyer Ga Wa. Sturgis, Jr. . E. 

Edward H. Gillilan, Henry K. ert, B. J. Howland, 
Ramsay Crooks, . A. Low, Benj. Bakcock, 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Fleicher Westray, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


A BEAUTIFUL HEAD of Rich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved 

to the Greatest Age.—And who that is gray would not have it restored Ww former colour ; 
or bald, but would have the growth restored; or troubled with dandruff and itching, but 
would have it removed ; or troubled with Scrofula, Scald Head, or other eruptions but would 
be cured ; or with Sick Head-ache, (neuralgia) but would be cured. It will also remove all 
Pimples from the face and skin. PROF. WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE will do all this, 
see circular and the following. 





ANN ARBOUR, November 5, 1856. 

Prof. 0. J. Wood—Dear Sir: 1 have heard much said of the wonderful effects of your Hair 
Restorative, but having been so often cheated by cones and quack nostrums, ee dye: 
&c., 1 was disposed to place your Restoratives in the same category with the thousand and 
one loudly trumpeted quack remedies, until I met you in Lawrence County some months 
since, when you gave me such assurances as induced the trial ne pan Restorative in my fa- 
mily—first by my good wife, whose hair had become very thin and entirely white, and before 
exhausting one of your large bottles, her hair was restored nearly to its original peautifal 
brown colour, and bad thickened ana become beauti/ul and glossy upon, and entirely over 
the head ; she continues to use it, not simply because of its beautifying effects upon the hair, 
but because of its healthful influence upon the head and mind. Others of my family an 
friends are using your Restorative. with the happiest effects; therefore my skepticism and 
douvts in reference to its character and value are eatirely removed; and I cau and do most 
cordially and confidentially recommend its use by ali who would have their hair restored 
from white or grey (by reuson of sickness or age,) to original colour and beauty, and by all 
young persons who would have their hair beautiful and glossy. 

Very traly and gratefully yours, SOLOMON MANN. 

Friend Wood :—It was a long time after I saw you at Blissfield before I got the bottle of 
Restorative for which you gave me an order upon your agent in Detroit, and when I got it we 
concluded to ury it on Mrs. n’s hair, as the surest test of its power. It has done all that 
you assured me ‘t would do ; and others of my family and friends, having witnessed its el- 

ects, are now using and recommending its use to others as entitled to the highest considera- 
tion you claim for it. 
Again, very respectfuily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN, 
Car’ Truro, June 28th, 1852, 

T have used Prof. O. J. Wood’s Hair Restorative, and have admired its wonderful effects. 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, prematurely gray, but by the use of his Restorative it 
has resumed its original colour, and, I have no doubt, tly 80. 

8. BRESSE, ex-Senator, U. 8. 








©. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, N. Y., (in the great N. Y. Wire Railing 
Establishment)"and 114 Market Sirect, St. Louis, Me. And’sold by all good Druggisis. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE NONPAREIL OF THE MAGAZINES.” 
STANFORD & DELISSER, 
HAVE RECENTLY COMMENCED THE ISSUE OF TRE 
NEW AND mere a ee row * LITTRLL’S LIVING AGE!" 


» a number, p annum, prepaid to any address, or 12 
ber. soy ey + . rs by all the critics unri- 
conte ninnanb Fry's copy and tet ry ty tales pronounced by all 














WILL BE READY APRIL 28ru. 
THE NEW YORE PULPIT; 
IN THE REVIVAL OF 1858. 
Sermons Preached in New York apd Brooklyn, by the foll 
Ror. Dr. PARKER, 





. Dr. B. PF. HATFIELD, 
= = T. HISCOX, 





Sho Fubtabere believe Aide velame will have an immediate and permanent interest, and 
large sale throughout the 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 115 Nassau Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—_THE MAGICIAN’'S OWN BOOK. 

ae A court ars HAND-BOOK OF PARLOUR MAGIC, Comaesurne ovat 
THO! Optical, ont Magi 
—t Bleights and Subtietiea, Ce 
ole Illustrated ov 500 
‘eos See handed 00 2 soars ¢ epeqmeant for ous THOgsAre aup Fel 
— DICK & wtTaaRR ALD, 
A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 

+ ognour i+ A NEW POCKET BARES, OF PRACTICAL wonssoyr- 
ge 





De 
Tricks and Numbers, Curious and Eofasteiaiag Puzzles—Together with 
Performers. Us 
Fane Tame. a abliah blished b: 
“2 x Ann Street, New York. 


joted Tricks of Modern The wh: 
Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 








erybody who owns or rents a small, will find this best of all 
garder eats indispensable. It gives full ie of 
Aw tus Krroaes Veo 


ETABLES ; 
ALL Kips or ‘Yaorrs AnD Beertes ; 
Li Sorts Or FLowens AND Survss; anv 
; ALL THE Best ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
It tells all about 
fous AnD MANuREs ; Veocerraste @ 
‘Tux Steucrure or PLawts ; mat Piants Live ‘dro : H 
and shows 
How To Grart anp Bup 
How to Preserve FRvirs & Vecerasues ; 
How to po Evzrytuixe. 


Flow ro Prerare tux Grounp; 

How 10 Sow Szeps ; 

How ro Cuctivate ; ne 
is 


Poruar, Revise, Fou or Inrormation, 
Pracricat, amieaemnan Very Cuzar. 





You may readily d b » vestiges, ent Mw gaa Stee | a 
them io practice. and may be carr! in the pocket. 
cections, ané sold every where. ni pare oy and be sent in at once. Price, in pipettes cents ; 
‘The Serice of four “* Rural Hand-Books” to Mae bitte be — ‘The House,” “The Gar. 
to subscribers ordering 


don,” “The Farm,” and ‘ Domestic Animals’ 
them all at the same time for $1. A 





THOMAS , 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 


LONGWORTH'S CATAWBA WINES, 


SPARKLING AND STILL, VINTAGES 1854 and 1855. 
Tike VINTAGES, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIM’ INTRODUCED TO THE yan 
"aroma, and move Hey" {0 win apon ihe tao at frat tral an any of preceding 
pag Totty 4 Longfellow’s encomiums : 





With a benison on the giver.” 
ea REGESRN SCDOT Sa ee ce Mt At 


Senne 


Curcrn. 
I have appointed Mr. Frederic 8. Cozzens, of No. 73 Warren Street, Newry 
exclusive agent to sell my wines tn that city. What I furnish him for sal 
pure, unmixed, and of native produc’ (Signed) 


DH REE CENT. DISCOUNT IN FiRGT-CLASS BRORAVIN WILL BE MAD’ 

til further notice, on all Casa a8, Ee UN 
Gnavines, ABT MATEatiis, Av., which will 
est Market 
a great variety of fine engra’ 


N. B.—Patentee 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 

1 

Ex. 

and the privilege of selecting ald Zetentien Som on tomaamos awe, 
TAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 953 Broadway 

howe y | HOOKS, AND wept 3 TACKLE 


NEEDLES, 
IHE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for 
T Fair—and pita te sock of RODS, ARTIFICN 


oan FLIES, 4c., £c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most lint 

Merchants denling in the above Articles, will find it to thelr Interest to call and examine hig 
—onne THOMAS H BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York 

INNER, by exp Fish. 


Purcuases or Looxine-Giasses, Pictures Frawes 





of the new SERPENTINE SP. 








SEER FLAGS FAsERe STARCH, 
Queen Victoria’ 


EXCLUSIVELY “USED IN ED IN QUEEN Vic ViorOia's at iktnber, 


=| surge gee Nf the Gente, whieh anima 


ensures Tas Pose Sa bys 
7 a OBERT HOGIE, 8 Pine Sinet, New York, Bole Abeer for the United States, 





Th cas pine hn es wl be as follows :— 
Caetano in cases of one dozen quarts.. 
Sparkling | oo 1884 and 1855, in cases of two doen 4 pints 


Satins Oe la, in cases of one quarts, 
po heey tt quality, in eases of one dozen quarts 


otra 
e338 






INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by 


Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVER 
ao grate, rept Rady ay ng them to another, aT 


true nical and mechanical princt saan 
A discount of 50c neta nee nee rs pond upwards. — principio secur oe trig tbe mow — ae weet 
Wine Merchant, N ‘arren Street, New York. (Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MESSRS. SE & FILS ra BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & 80) 
es GEISENHEIM-ON-THE- oni ™ 
A full assortmen: of 
BORDEAUX AND RAKNISH WINES 
Constantly on hand. 
a@> N.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 


Pourzsine's CREAM OF tye wip nape aA few applications 
ean tn tos aster, beau! the roughest 
a scl eagrance tat that dispenses with the use 
‘umes or eter will find it t superior 
to all ia tuo Asa luxury for ving, 
Sold Druggista and bw jealers. 
. FONTAINE & ©O., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 


DELL s ELLXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, ot 
great benefit to persons debilitated by — ona dyspepsia. Prepared enly by 











AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 
ave APPOINTED ME THEIR sone FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
APES es &@ SUPERIOR QUALITY, grown in Missouri, 
ae superior to the best Imported Cpempemme- 
Saae waa ita of the * FARELIN CATAWBA,” and of che “ CAB ”? in cases, 


for sale, in quantities to sui 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 





PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite the Hudson And at 


Railroad 
YONKERS, 
Railroad 


of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 

Subscribed Capital... $1,000,000. 

SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE Sans aRy PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF LIF 
A* = or without Profit. Endowments securi: ums at death or at specified ag: ut 
Assurance, one half of the Premium for seven years remaining at C3, asa 

fest ‘Assurances on fon Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate, deferred and survivorship. 
roposals for Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to $8,000. 

Low rates of Premium, receivable annually, or by half- tal division or F ennreent instaiments. 
Annual exhibits of the affairs of the Company ; and annual ad profit. The Accumu- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a oy pvapert on to business Fe 

Policies of whe pa oefleen on urchased at a valuation. 

arties who or necessitated to discontinue payment of Premiums, 
ma cuhenae their ollcies ved oa ers of smaller amounts ib with further charg 

Liveral regulations of residence and travel. sgibiaiengindsps . ” 

SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 





























Depot. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. of Fine G ; Old Brendes, Rare Old Wines. all the moet approved | i sera pt Sepew anne sanvnanon. 
» ’ ine ines, 
wad x4 Cham own MAX SUTAINE. All the different Seaneienel Claret |S | with Prost. | witht Profit. Half Premium | Whole Prem at eo or death At 65 or death 
seven years 2 , 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ik Wines. iptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Com a y rem’r e earlier. if earlier 
. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. The Choices Brands of ee ae - pina 4 “es an Lt as = as 
PUBLISH = wens, : mn yn — Provisions, including their their Celebrated BuRLim Shunesen Hana, West- 35 2 57 2 32 : = 246 3 48 2 92 
Ae acl jhe ven work we have read Uy Mie Koranaghe” Tt'ts © ckermize never, | "URNRMBEM Dem renee, Oe from the mest ed Dairies, aut of | 21> © ro 4. So aL 
vi ve every mornin, e mi prov t of land al: aes tion 
ie cena nen, pi einen icra Noe he arn | wh ey ders oe Gags ol Paro od othe above Pass, and all he lh | SRG trey. anit rye OG 
¥ OF TH fi hag at CES, From the Earliest to the Present Time. at Detroit, Michigan at St, John, N. “ae and at St. John’s New: foundiand. 
By William a Whewe ll, D. of Trinity College. From the third London edition. 2 
or Tue Finst Votoms.—Book I. History of the Greek School of Eelioocnhy, wit with FINAN CIAL. INSURANCE. 
Reference to me pqeenne— wee IL. History of the Physical Sciences in Ancie —_——— we 
—Book LIT. Hi pack Aeirenens - Book IV. History of = SSS 5 SSS 


ysical Science in the Mid- 
Ages.— Book | “iiatory of ‘ormal Astronomy after the Astronomy Period.—Book VI. 
Mechanica, inel pr a Fluid Mechanics.—-Book VII. History a Physical Astrono- 
' Sidious to the Third 
OLUM. ita. — Book | VIII. History of Acoustics.—Book IX. History 
Hhatey oF ‘ormal and Physica!.—Book X. History of Thermotics and Atmology.— Book 
Electricity —Book XIT. History of pan. — ot XI. History of Galvan ism, 
Blectricity.—Boek XIV. History of Chem’ ange, istory of Mineralogy. 
pe XVI. Wistecy of Coctemnatee s Penay oot —Book xvii pues of Physiology 
Comparative Dg oe —Book XV. rod Geology. 
HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE ne 4 oo 10A. AS s Traced i je a Writ- 
Th pat eS ton and his Contemporaries. B; n O. Hamilton. Vol. II. Price 
eLhtit ay" QeRMAN READER. ons the Plan of ‘‘ Jacobs’ Greek Reader’’ 3 wm a 
FULL VOOA RY. Composed, Compiled, and f ond Arranged Syoeusioeny Rev, L. w. 
Hey deur. oie G Graduate uate of the he University of F rance, and fessor of eae 6 Mo- 
revian Female Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa. 1 vol. l2mo. 63 cents. 
WINNER'S PIANO FORTE PRIMER. 
WINNER’S VIOLIN PRIMER. 
WINNER’S FLUTE PRIMER. 
WINNER’S GUITAR PRIMER. 
bases etd ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA PRIMER. 
The sim books 4 instruction ever published. Each book contains 80 pages 


lest and b 
ail the New Mune of the The Piano Forte, GuitaR aND ACCORDEAN PRIMERS, 
@ the CxS - gat Music of We lie we have Missed You,”’ ms Gentle Annie,” “ ie b 











y Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
"oe ne,” “* My Ann,” and many other beautiful So: ‘olkas, 
ee be kn tee Vee Pima has 2 all the above 90 Deauiiful ully arranged m4 available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
instru’ dd the new plain fancy © ons wi ures 01 MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR SE IN ° e e 
Op Sarement sad t of Ley de book will be sent y mail, postage paid. Music sent by mail be ere cae OF 
where the money (or stamps) is COLLECTIO BRITISH PROVINCES. 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broad » New York. 
, tna BY. AND NOTES PAYABLY IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
‘orth America ranches or agencies, and when Exchange is 
A. H. HAS ROUCK, Puccecsvos BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
J. Stauioners’ ey wow Beart Street, N. ¥., Importers and Drafts and sd eredita grand, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
rs, for Account Books. Paper, | ine Britieh Provinces, in America and Australia. 
feces sot Staple Stationery ; snap and sand Shipping Receipts, R.C. OS eee 
Bue ners Welded Panera, Noten raf, Mone wp anives, and Back- . H GRAIN No. 29 William Street, New York. 
and all articles usual) y UI JOB NTING and LI- C. F. SMITH. 
FROGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, © Bill-Heads, &c. Country b 
are 








“JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


MK... Cities 
ry See ABD, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GReat RITAIN, HELI JM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 
IRELAND, SPALN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &e., 


Office in New York, No. 8 wall Street. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
the Use of Travellers. 


DUNCAN, CRERMAN & CO, 


B RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND 3 Nassau STREETS, NEW YORE 
ISSUE 

















9, 
TSR BBAUTY OF inove 0 tain Speaking Is Health.—Wing’s 


‘The youthful, as well comer te ny eridian of life, and even aged people and young 
ren, find them pleasant to 
or ae not necessarily y require masticating like other food, but pesely be breaking and 
ing in the mouth pony or soaking in water or milk, by this m separating 
es, in whi h may receive t 
composed ot articles of Darien, in whieh | the life- 
or injured, as in flour, by too oo 
propertios, or pomeees to digestion and the energising force 
ly « healthf al gro. or renewed vigour and stren 
rocer, for WING'S Farina Crackers, and take none but those 
iG.” The wholesale 
‘ulton Street, Ne lew York. 


depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & GOB, No, 221 
FOOD FOR oneness tarwnred BISCOTINE. 
HE PUBLIC aba cAUTIONED rhe VARIOUS SPURIOUS AED DANGER. 
ous imitations of BISCOTINKE which += lately been offered to the public as imported 
or otherwise. ue of 
mufactured and 


ing principle of 
ing, but retaining its 
with which it im- 


eet we the 
221 and 233 








Dee Ls is vibe sole 





the true a which has been ma- 


sold by Mesers. DELLUU & oo. for more oon pease Ripa are the 
om proprietors of it, and the name of BISCO TINE belongs to them copyrigh.ed 
by them. Ali who adopt ‘ade mark, or apply the name of SISCOTINE to imitations 
are liable to prosecatina, and will be held nible. The Le ay ee is put up in on 
penne papers and one po' bottles for exportation. Each pack: mile of 
subscri mature. For sale, and retail, by D LLC & CO., 
man 8 Se rete, nt Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark,’ 635 Broad: 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





HERRING’S PATENT ROOF SAFES. 

W'TH HALUS PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded separate Medals at the Wocld’s Fair, Lundon, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New 

Fork, 1869, and are the only Safes that were awarded Medaisat the London Wc rld's 


now admitted to be superior to any ow offered to the public, and the sub- 
seribers challenge the world to produce an instance se Safes failing to preserve their 
contens iL ely hottest "e A a bargiar icking the ‘Tock. 


ouly persons authorized to make and sell Her- 
ring’s Patent Ciaanpion Safe. with Hall's Patent Powder-Proof Locks. 

Burglar Proot of Bat re tar the a Sounng of Fite ean sat ones valuable 

8 le tor the sec: 

ee Stee os — 





OFVICE OF THE COMMISSION ERS OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
zr 


at House, No. 32 Chambers Street. 
NOTice TO TAX PAYERS.—Notice is hereb; ven, tha 
sessment Rolls of ef yor Ae ards of the City of Now ¥. , for the year 1858, are 
oe fx for eae} inspection pubsect. to ty and 
Jentery, until the auth Sub ay of sing hat pee inclusive, and that all 
period, precluded b. 


Seas aemny 
mai! 


o'clock AM, ull 
Dated, New York, March Bue ia 





D., W4- Worth, attorney ana © n 
. 








VY YOUR NOTE PAPER a IMBRE DE’ 
Breadway, and have it stamped with the Coloured pitlal to he bendoe Bey DES, 5 yee 





the gums or destroy 
jure or 

umerous cures it has lished are well attested, and it 
ly koown to be as highly by the Public as it has long 


and sold by A. B. & D, 
epared dsld y y SANDS, Druggists, 100 Pulton Street, New York. 


Hoey. pete only in to his country, ba bai go Weld 7 vty Rae ic and the fa- 


most a renia cures of 





ry ee ared brisk Fy oe + tag 
old tthe ma : Sai grgk ve ecraipy he application. ail druggists, at 250., 6Sc., 





WELLS, FARGO & CU. 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 


ISPATCH AN by hy md TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
Sedanannt tee oy gt fT. each mon! 
on, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bank Or CHARLESTON on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Excianp, Ine- 





in sums of One Pound Sterling and 
LAmD, BOOTLAMD and WALES. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


JOHN ARMOUR, 
STATIONER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ENGRAVER, LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER, 
7 Beekman St; N. Y., 
AvENG COMPLETED HIS ARRANGEMENTS, IS PREPARED TO EXECUTE ALL 
ers in the above branches,—Merchants, Bai Insurance and Railroad Compa- 


lerc! okers, 
nies in odd will effect a great saving by se: their orders, which will have prempt at- 
tention. 





OICE FARM R SALB. 
HE ILLINOIS CunTRaL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO guar. 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of 40 and w 
Credits, and at Low nterest. 
the ‘Government toaidin the 


These lands were Hr by construction of this Road, an¢ 
are among the richest and mon fertile in the world. They oma from North East and North 
West, through the middle of the extreme South, and include ev variety of cli 
mate and productions found between those parallels ra latitude. The Ni a) portion is 
chiefly prairie, ves, aud in middle and Southern sections timber 

alternating with beautiful ome and nings.—The climate is more rebealihy, 
mild and equable, than any other of air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
and springs of excellent Any 4 chound.--Biuminees ned, 


great 
mould from two to! five feet deep, “and gently 
is furnished for travel and 
eg eee: tothe marae jal markets ‘est, and the ecouomy with 
they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable investment that can be founa; 

of by nent AY 





and present the most favourable opportunity, for persons small 

means, to acquire a comf< a few years.— 

Ca eng or in the world—and the facility and which the products of these 
can be transported to oo weer pe» uaerepeenians, © onion ene 

than those more reimote at eye rales, -as tl ai 

petual tax on the laiter, which must be borne by the prodacer, fhe Feduced a 

ceives fer his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect—and w' the ne ile are made, Deeds 

are enoonted by the Trustess pointed by the State, ye gS. title is vested, to the 

a convey to absolute titles in Fee Simple, free every in- 


THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT IWENTY PER 
will be be detested, Ary Voy credit ik J — - be wie purmose 2 eredi 
ive notes: 2 6 years after , andare rove one- 
- ‘4 the land under "oultivati ‘" ‘he 


ann for 80 as to have one-half at 
time. Competent Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Lands, free of 
aid = making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 


cost of of —- 
either personal! Ber an ree ne —p~ in md geaw 
or by n 
OM WILSON, Land Oscnminsiouer of the Lilinets Central R. R. Co., 
Office in Depot, Chicago, 





G MBREDE's Wedding Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
No, 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 
Card Plate at cumaEDes, | 538 Broadway, Metro- 


politan ley 10 Cards oF more a Pocket Card Case is given in. Gimbrede, 





sRiTish COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


Ming the AUaniie. Half Premiums may remain oo loan. ‘Losses Frompuy paid Cal 
i the tic. ums may paid. 
Australia, and special risks taken. 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 





NEW roae 4=D MAVER aa, co. 


paoae, 2,500 one Capt: David 1 Lines: F ULTON. 2.500 "Tons, Capt. J. A. 


Wotton, 


— Yo — and Southampton for the year me = the the following days 


eave 
ne 10, 1858 
April 7, = 


Wednesday. y 
These Steamers, built veapuanahy fer Government service, with double snginte under di 
every care has poe taken in the ure comfort an 
8 ese ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the enginen.4 so that in the 
event of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to 
=e the safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent Le me mony has de- 
the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The tion for pas- 
evan are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Ha AVEC, «+0 ee eeeee 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, 








- Secon: 500 fran 
To passengers going to London these Steamers oifer the ‘advantages of economy, both in co 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. Bagg: age not vee on the voyage to be sent on 
board the day before sailing, marked ‘“‘ Below.”’ No passage secured until paid for. An ex- 
ced on board” ow Letters and Newspapers mast pass through the Post-ollice. 


1. Pee , Agent, New York. 
SELIN, Havre Agent 4 nn m - 
London. 


CROSKEY & CO. oe 

AMERICAN gUioPEA XPRESSOU. Agents, Paris. 

THE 
Chief Cabin Passage 
Chief Cabin Passage... 

Aa covess it. JUDKLNS. 
eee . Stons. ha ar 
ABA, .ccccccccccccscsccoes oie Renan” ie ROPAS geeccececovcccececed 
eer 3 it at their mast head—green 


port bow. 
CANADA, Lane, 
ARABIA, Sro: 





AND N. 
FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 












. Wednesday, Mar. 24th. 
..Wednesday, Mar. 3ist. 
.»- Wednesday, April 7th. 
.-Weduesday, Ay 1 Lath. 
bo ee Ap’l. 2ist. 

~.Weteaday, Ap’] 28th. 





Boston. 
“ N. York, .. 


not secured for. An experienced s: ure 
The owners of these ships will not be eoceemiable for p—.." Stine, Be Bullion, Specie, Jewelry 
} oe op Stones, or Metals, unless Bills —ee therefor, and the value thereo 
expressed. For Freight or the. ply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELP: 
STEAMSHIP VO. es SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON rgd STEAMSHIPS 
RRYING THE UNITED STATES MA 
Crry or Batrrwore, om oo Capt. R. Leitch | Crry or oem “209 tons, Capt Kennedy 
Crry or Wassincton. 2380 tons, t. Petrie. | KANGAROO, ........+.- 1874 seas, Cave Jeffrey 

The ted or vessels are intended to sail as follows 
From New York. From 
City of Washington. -Thursday.. 
ATOO. «2. ce eee 


angaroo. 
City of Selinnere 





ey. dort 





— 7 22 
“6 | Oty of Ba Baltimore. 
‘May 


nd each And each alternate Wednesday. 
RATES OF CABIN PAS SAGE.—From New York > Fay $75.—From 
Liver il, 21 bs mane. vg aty and 15 Guineas, oeceniing te ,~4 in the 
having the TT iy in the Salooon. Including Stew: 
THIRD GLASS PASSE number of Third me one oo will 
taken, and gs as much Provisions as required: From 





from Cerise af Paw 
of Passage will be issued here to parties who desirous 0! f bringing out thes 
at corresponding rates.— sare with improved Water ight 
eomparineats. Bach vs vessel carries an experienced Surgeon ; and every attention paid to 
accommodation of Passengers.— on ool from £1 up 


ers.—Drafis 
taben by these vessels at usual Se eee sent to the Agents will be forwarded wit? 
omy di —Passengers for led to Havre, Paris. yo =r, and all 
the the Continent without delay. ier a ra Pi spply a at the Office of the Company. 
or WILLIAM NMAN, Davee Broadway, New York Ageat- 
Hon l ant 13 Tower Buildings Live A,. 


OR THE SOUTH.—The Sa 
ships ** JAMESTOWN” and * ROA 





emp? 


rior First-class Side-wheel Steam" 
OKE” are new’ both on the route to NORFOLE, 












































PETE: SBURG and BICHMO: ND, and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and WSD 
= “a. arcioding ie t 3 o'clock. 
leals, to Norfolk, $8 00 ; By and Richmond, $10 00. 
DLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. — 
‘S LINE OF ISVERT OO PACKETS. 
F Lieart, yon) Kossvuta. ANT, 
ALBION, (new Hevois. Anvasw aw Fosrsn. QUEEN oF Currant 
Driver, (new) CoMPROMISE. GaALena. City OF BROOLYS, 
NorgtHaMPtow, (n) Pau Z 
Wi Ta>scorr. A. Z. A ANNOCK, 
Isux, (n) Contingent. CHARLES BUCK. 
/RESS. CAMBRIA, (new) Consut. Foxest Kina. 
jr. Louis. D OUGHT, (n) New HampsHire. RicHARD 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosawatTes, (n) West Por. GLANCE. 
RoBENA. = — CuntuRion. 
CONSTELLATION. E Zz. 
The “X” Line of London Packets. 
AMmAzonN, (new) SouTHAMPTO: Ne 
pan ax QuEnx. HENpRICK Wupeon. PALESTINE, (new) 


MarGaReT 
DRAFTS % ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SUOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GES 


ee py "ee 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO.. St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 

° FROPRIETO: 
SS W. YOUNG & CO,, RS, 














OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 


\\ ws lh 


\\ 
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